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Cathedral Facts 
That You Should Know— 


THAT 2,781,417 pilgrims and worshipers entered the Crypt Chapels or the 
Great Choir of Washington Cathedral from 1924 to 1935, according to the actual 
count made by the vergers. 


THAT the highest yearly total was 313,714 in 1929. 


THAT between 700 and 800 regular religious services are held in the Cathe- 
dral annually, exclusive of weddings, funerals and baptisms. 


THAT strangers are welcome to avail themselves of the Cathedral’s ministra- 
tions in moments of joy, sorrow, or perplexity. 


THAT the Cathedral and its seven beautiful Chapels are open daily from 
7:30 A. M. to 6 P. M. for worship, prayer, meditation and pilgrimage without 
regard to race, creed or church affiliation. The doors remain open until 6:30 P. M. 
during summer months. 


THAT books in the Cathedral Libraries are available, under certain conditions, 
to local residents—also, home study courses in the Bible. 


THAT the Bishop’s Garden and Cottage Herb Garden, open to the public from 
9 A. M. to 5 P. M. except on Sundays and holidays, have been acclaimed among 
the foremost landscape achievements in the United States. 


THAT 375,000 copies of THe CatHeprat Ace published during the last 
decade have included more than 25,000,000 pages of text and illustrations—all in- 
terpreting the Cathedral idea in the Christian world. 


THAT 8,400,000 Christmas cards have been mailed from Mount Saint Alban 
in 10 years, each one emphasizing the real significance of the Holy Nativity. 


THAT “living endowments,” such as offerings from the pilgrims, memberships 
in the National Cathedral Association (including a subscription to THe CATHEDRAL 
Ace) and receipts through the Curator’s Office and Christmas Card Department 
have largely made possible maintenance of the Cathedral’s worship and work since 
1929, 


THAT the Cathedral as “the people’s church,” freely open at all times, has a 
definite responsibility to approximately one half of Washington’s population who 
have no connection with any church. 


THAT our Cathedral is one of the first in the world to have a modern heating 
and ventilating system and electrical equipment that keep pace with the latest 
developments in radio and sound amplification. 


THAT the Cathedral Close with its 6714 acres of land on Mount Saint Alban 
is one of the largest private parks in the Nation’s Capital. 


THAT the Central or Gloria in Excelsis Tower, when completed, will rise 100 
feet higher above the Potomac River than the tip of Washington Monument. 
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In the Children’s Chapel 


Prayer for an Adult Worshiper* 


| 
| 


By Atice Hutcuins DRAKE 


OvING FaTHeER, as though I were a child, I kneel 
At this low altar. Round about are memorials 
To childhood. Space and decoration are conceived 
In miniature, that all may conform to the vision 

Of little ones. Unchanging and unchanged, 

This sanctuary will remain as it is today; 


The comfort of familiar things is thus insured. 
' ek & 


As I pray, let the years fall from me. 

Grant that, with the trust of a child, I may now kneel 
Before this monstrance; 

Wipe away the tears that spring from experience. 
With the tenderness of a Father, shelter me 

In this sacred place. Give me the unclouded vision 


Of youth. 


| 


7» se 


Above, cut into the stone, are two small, praying hands. 
Find in my clasped hands the symbol of their childlike 
Humility. Bind me fast to the Christ Child. 
Motivate my days through my veneration of His Mother. 
Inform my life with the tenderness of her “espoused husband.” 
Reveal to me Thy perfect Fatherhood. 
Infuse my spirit with the reality of the Holy Ghost. 

- k 


Accept my thanks, O Lord, that from infancy 

I have continually been in Thy presence; the abode of my parents 
Has in truth been Thine abiding place. 

Past my youth, I go from this little House of God 

To the sanctuary of home where, in Thine eyes, 

I endeavor to be a child of God. 

Lead me again to this holy place of childhood. 


PRES ewer era ace NE IRN I a at VS 


AMEN. 


*Written after an Easter pilgrimage to Washington Cathedral and one of the “Little Prayers 
for Stressful Times” now being prepared for publication.—Editor’s Note. 
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The Crossing of Washington Cathedral 


An Architectural Description with Occasional Symbolic 
Interpretations 


By Philip Hubert Frohman 
Of Messrs. Frohman, Robb @ Little, Architects for the Cathedral 


OR several months work has been 
P  unaes way on the completion 

of the Crossing, but it has only 
been during the last few weeks that 
progress on this part of the fabric 
has become visible to those who view 
the Cathedral from the ground below. 

Before a contract could be let we 
had to complete the working draw- 
ings, then upon letting the contract 
we had to proceed with the remaining 
full-size detail drawings. However, 
before a stone could be eut the stone 
setting drawings, on which every 
stone is numbered, and the full-size 
patterns and templates, had to be 
made. 

While this work was proceeding in 
the architects’ office and in the stone 
mill there was much to be done at the 
building, getting ready for setting 
the first stones. Seaffolding, which 
had been removed upon completing 
the Choir and North Transept, had 
to be replaced. Machinery had to be 
overhauled, an elevator for raising 


stones and material up to this great 
height had to be constructed, and 
derricks, which had been idle for 
some years, were erected and put in 
operation. After this the wooden 
centerings, upon which the stones of 
the great arches are being set, were 
built. The work ineluded in this con- 
tract is the completion of the south- 
western pier of the Crossing, build- 
ing the west and south arches, the 
southwestern corner of the central 
tower, the vaulted ceiling of the Cross- 
ing and portions of the tower walls 
which rest on the Crossing arches. 
As this work began by completing 
the southwestern pier and lower por- 
tions of the corner of the tower and 
arches, it was many weeks after stone 
setting started before any new con- 
struction could be seen above the 
scaffolding when viewed from below. 
Now it can be seen that the south- 
western corner of the central tower 
is being built, while if one inspects 
this work from the level of the seaf- 
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folding, it will be apparent that an 
impressive amount of stone has been 
set. 

From close up one can realize the 
ponderous mass of masonry which is 
formed by the piers and corner of 
the tower, the great size of the pow- 
erful arches which will support the 
central tower and the height to which 
the vaulting conoids are built before 
the ribs of the vaulting begin to 
emerge as separate arches. These 
conoids are the stones which rest on 
the capitals of the vaulting shafts 
and from which the ribs emerge. 
Drawings and patterns for the conoid 
stones must be made with the great- 
est accuracy. The fabricating of the 
econoids is the most difficult and la- 
borious piece of stone cutting in a 
Gothic building. The intersections of 
the mouldings of the ribs of the 
conoids present interesting problems 
in stereotomy and the eutting of the 
intersections must be done entirely 
by hand. This means that the cut- 
ting of a single stone course in a 
conoid may require more time than 
the machine cutting of some hun- 
dreds of courses of stone in the 
moulded piers. Especially is this 
the case in a highly developed Eng- 
lish type of vault with its many ribs 
such as we have employed in the 
high vaults of Washington Cathedral. 

Most contracts involving cutting 
stone begin with the setting of base 
courses and plain walls, but, aside 
from setting a few stone courses and 
the capitals of the southwestern pier 
and a few courses at the corner of the 
tower, the work on this Crossing con- 
tract started right in with the moulded 
arches and intricate work of the 
vaulting conoids. Due to the various 
deviations of line and inequality of 
angles, of which we shall speak later, 
no two of these four conoids are alike 
as would be the case with a rectan- 
gular Crossing and tower. 

Like most things of permanent 
value and beauty, this work has pro- 
gressed slowly. We are constantly 


reminded of the fact that the me. 
diaeval Cathedrals were built in an 
age when permanence and beauty 
were regarded rather than mere speed, 
whereas we are now living in an age 
of speed in which getting things done 
quickly and getting to places quickly 
is a dominating consideration. The 
question arises when the thing is 
done, what is its real value? When 
we save hours or minutes in getting 
to a place, what do we do with our 
time ? 

The fabrie of Washington Cathe- 
dral is so designed and built as to 
cause us to pause, to consider real- 
ities and to realize that during every 
waking minute of our lives we are 
building for eternity; that our lives 
here are a part of our immortality 
and that thoughts and actions which 
may appear to us to be unimportant 
may be of the utmost importance; 
and that they all have their place in 
the fabric of our eternal lives, even 
as each stone has its necessary place 
and function in the fabric of a Cathe- 
dral. 

As the invisible but carefully laid 
stones and bricks of the Cathedral 
are more essential to its existence 
than the carved stones which adorn 
it, so are our hidden thoughts and 
invisible acts of greater consequence 
than our visible achievements. Deep 
in the ground are the hidden founda- 
tions upon which the Crossing piers 
are built. Before these footings could 
be designed or built, we had to begin 
by carefully considering the final de- 
sign for the central tower and by 
patiently computing its weight from 
the top pinnacles working downward 
stone by stone—not neglecting to in- 
elude such things as the weight and 
vibration of a peal of bells. To us, 
this symbolizes the fact that our hidden 
thoughts and actions, which constitute 
the foundation of our lives here and 
hereafter, must be directed by our 
thoughts of that Eternal Life which 
lies beyond the span of our brief 
preparation here. 
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ARCHITECTS’ DRAWING OF THE COMPLETED CROSSING 
“These piers will bear their heavy load with an appearance of cheerfulness, honesty and strength.” 


_ The huge concrete footings rooted titanic circular piers, the clean-cut 
into the ground below the Chapel of power and grace of the Crossing 
St. Joseph of Arimathea with its piers and arches and the lofty cen- 
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tral tower with its strong and lithe 
buttress, its traceried openings and 
earved pinnacles, are one in _ pur- 
poses, partake of the same qualities, 
and will teach the same lesson. 

It was the science and art of ar- 
chiteeture directed by Christian faith 
which gave the mediaeval Cathedrals 
their spiritual power. It is the same 
science and art directed by the same 
faith which has given to the Crossing 
of Washington Cathedral, from its 
foundations below up to its culmina- 
tion in the central tower above, a 
dynamic quality rarely found in mod- 
ern architecture and quite lacking 
in the so-called ‘‘funetional’’ archi- 
tecture or the creations of the ‘‘mod- 
ernists.’’ 

By those who possess the engineer- 
ing knowledge and logie necessary in 
order to derive a form which is fune- 
tional, it will be found that the struc- 
tural anatomy and details of the 
Crossing of Washington Cathedral 
are truly funetional and logical to a 
higher degree than are most of the 
forms of modernistic architecture. In 
this Crossing we have made no at- 
tempt to be original or to be ‘‘mod- 
ern’’ on the one hand, nor have we 
endeavored to create a work of ar- 
chaeology on the other. We have merely 
tried to build piers and arches and 
vaulting which fulfil their purposes 
as well as do those of the best de- 
signed mediaeval Crossings. If the 
final result may recall the spirit of 
the Crossings of several mediaeval 
Cathedrals, it is merely because we 
have endeavored to solve the same 
problem in an equally reasonable 
manner. 

The diameters of the piers were 
determined by their function as lime- 
stone piers supporting a given load 
from the tower and from the adjacent 
vaults and walls of the Choir, Tran- 
septs and Nave. The shafts of these 
piers were formed and placed so as 
to articulate in a logical manner with 
the arches and vaulting ribs which 
spring from them and so as to give 


ample strength with the minimum 
obstruction to the diagonal views and 
vistas from the Nave, Transepts and 
aisles. These considerations, both 
structural and optical, determined the 
general form of these piers as being 
elusters or circular shafts set in diag- 
onal planes, rather than a circular 
or a square form of pier. The result 
is piers which are Norman in massive- 
ness but which have refinement and 
grace of fully developed Gothic. They 
are larger than the Crossing piers of 
most French Cathedrals, because the 
piers of most French Cathedrals 
would not bear the weight of a cen- 
tral tower. Some of the Crossing 
piers of English Norman and Gothic 
Cathedrals failed under the weight 
of their central towers, not so much 
because of dimensional inadequacy as 
the inferior quality of the masonry 
of the core of the pier, which was 
merely of rubble faced with cut stone. 

Like some people, these piers failed 
because they were not what they ap- 
peared to be. People who are un- 
truthful in word or deed are weak 
and rotten at the core. Under heavy 
loads they suddenly collapse. On the 
other hand, a man who is truthful 
and honest in all his dealings has 
nothing to fear and can bear crushing 
loads with ease and cheerfulness. The 
cores of the piers of the Crossing are 
of the same quality of masonry as 
their facings and their dimensions 
were determined by dividing the loads 
they must sustain by the safe bearing 
value of Indiana limestone. Hence 
these piers will bear their heavy load 
with an appearance of cheerfulness, 
honesty, and strength. 

The great arches of the Crossing 
were designed in the same honest and 
functional manner. Therefore, they 
will give an impression of grace and 
strength and will seem to enjoy their 
task. Perhaps we might say that 
one of the causes of the greatest 
beauty in a building is much the same 
as the beauty of an athlete in action. 
That is to say, every part does its 
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work with grace and ease and ap- 
pears to enjoy the fulfillment of its 
task. 

The question has been raised as to 
why we have employed pointed arches 
in Washington Cathedral and as to 
whether we did so because we desired 
to build a Cathedral that would be 
Gothic in the historical and archaeo- 
logical sense. To this we reply that 
we have not used pointed arches mere- 
ly because they are ‘‘Gothiec.’’? We 
have used arches of this form for the 
reason that they are employed in the 


é 


most highly developed mediaeval Ca- 
thedrals, namely, because with the 
same load and span the pointed arch 
gives less outward thrust than a semi- 
circular or round arch. The steeply 
pointed arches of the Crossing will 
bear the great load of the central 
tower with less compression at their 
crowns and with less horizontal thrust 
than would semi-circular arches. Per- 
haps one reason why a pointed arch 
gives the feeling of upward aspiration 
is because it symbolizes the fact that 
by faith, singleness of purpose, and 


Y 


THE CROSS THAT RISES HIGHEST ABOVE THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


On the Sanctuary or Apse of Washington Cathedral. 


The Central Tower will rise some day 136 feet 


higher than this roof ridge—dominating the sky line for miles around in Virginia. 
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upward aspiration we may bear 
heavy loads with ease and cheerful- 
ness. 

There are certain features of this 
Crossing which make it unique among 
the Crossings of modern churches and 
Cathedrals. For optical and practical 
reasons we have employed the various 
refinements which are found in me- 
diaeval architecture but which were 
forgotten and discontinued after the 
fifteenth century. Although the Apse 
is forty feet wide between the walls 
we have increased the width of the 
Choir to forty feet six inches as it 
approaches the eastern piers of the 
Crossing. The Nave we have in- 
creased to a width of forty-one feet. 
This means that the span of the west- 
ern piers of the Crossing is greater 
than the span of the eastern piers, 
and that the plans of the Crossing 
and of the central tower are not rec- 
tangular. As we have employed the 
typical deviations between the axis 
of the Nave and the Choir and be- 
tween the axis of the North and South 
Transepts, there is therefore a further 
inequality between the sides and an- 
gles of the tower and the center lines 
throughout the Crossing piers. The 
vaulting of the Nave is higher than 
that of the vaulting of the Choir. 
The transition between these levels is 
accomplished in the arches and vault- 
ing of the Crossing. All Crossing 
arches and vaults spring from the 
same level but the west arch of the 
Crossing is steeper than the east and 
is higher at the crown. 

Also we have employed the impor- 
tant outward leaning refinement found 
in practically all the mediaeval Ro- 
manesque and Gothie Cathedrals. By 
this refinement the vaulting shafts, 
elerestory walls and Crossing piers are 
built with an outward curve which 
eauses the span at the capitals of the 
vaulting shafts to be greater than the 
span at the floor. This improves the 
effect of the interior of a lofty Cathe- 
dral by preventing the optical illu- 


sion of the walls and shafts appearing 
to lean together as one looks upward 
towards the vaulting. The average of 
this increase in most of the greater 
French Cathedrals was about eight 
inches, or four inches for each side. 
In some English Cathedrals the in- 
crease was more marked. In the case 
of Washington Cathedral we were 
conservative, building the piers with 
an outward lean and delicate curva- 
ture starting with a deflection from 
the vertical of one thirty-second of an 
inch per foot of rise above the capi- 
tals of the Nave and Choir piers, and 
gradually increasing to a deviation 
of over one-eighth of an inch to the 
foot. This gives a total increase in 
span of approximately six inches at 
the level of the capitals of the Cross- 
ing piers. 

The present contract on the Cross- 
ing will take the masonry construe- 
tion to a height of more than one hun- 
dred feet above the Nave floor. It is 
hoped that we may be enabled to 
continue this work to just above the 
level of the ridges of the roofs of 
the Nave, Transepts or Choir, or 
about one hundred and thirty-six feet 
above the floor. One may gain an 
idea of the finished tower from the 
fact that our revised design calls for 
a height of one hundred and thirty- 
six feet nine inches from the ridge of 
the Nave roof up to the top pinnacles. 
Thus it will follow the example of the 
most perfectly proportioned central 
towers in which the height is approx- 
imately double the distance from the 
floor to the top of the Nave roofs. 
When completed, this central tower 
will rise to a height of approximately 
275 feet above the grade level at the 
west front of the Cathedral. 

In view of construction now accom- 
plished, if the erection of the central 
tower could be carried on as a con- 
tinuous operation, it could be built at 
an additional expenditure of not over 
$600,000, in place of the estimate 
originally stated in the Cathedral 
Guide Book as the cost of the tower. 





Glories of English Medieval Art« 


Further Important Discoveries in the Cloisters of 
Norwich Cathedral 


URTHER important discoveries 
have been made in the process of 
cleaning the cloisters of Norwich 
Cathedral. In conjunction with the 
revelations announced last summer and 
the previous finds of some of the fin- 
est wall paintings in the country, the 
new discoveries, which include some 
exquisitely humorous carvings, have 
gone a considerable way towards mak- 
ing these cloisters one of the great 
show places of England. They will 
certainly become that if money is 
forthcoming to complete the cleaning 
and the very conservative restoration 
of color which is being carried out by 
Professor Tristram. They are the larg- 
*Information from the Press Bureau of the 
Church of England, with photographs furnished by 


the Dean of Norwich, the Very Reverend D. H. 8S. 
Cranage, B.D., Litt.D—Ep1ror’s Nore. 


MAGNIFICENT DOORWAY BUILT IN 1229 LEADS INTO NORWICH CATHEDRAL 


est monastic cloisters in England— 
far larger than those of Westminster, 
Gloucester or Durham—and the only 
example with an upper story. This 
was probably built for monastic ‘‘car- 
rells,’’ the little studies usually in the 
north walk, where the monks carried 
out their literary work. 

The first bay to be tackled was the 
northeastern one combined with the 
great doorway into the Cathedral 
church. This was undertaken by the 
Friends of Norwich Cathedral and 
revealed great beauties in both the 
doorway and the vaulting. The cen- 
tral boss is The Harrowing of Hell, 
showing Our Lord leading the souls 
out of a great dragon’s mouth with 
prominent teeth. The chief boss of 
the next bay going southward is The 


iT 


Included in splendid series of figures are Our Lord in the center, an angel on either side of Him, Moses, 
St. John the Baptist, St. Peter and crowned figure evidently St. Edmund. 
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Resurrection, Our Lord coming out 
of the tomb, with an angel on either 
side and two soldiers sleeping below. 

The next bay displays one of the 
finest bosses of all, showing The Cru- 
sifixion. One of the chief authorities 
in England, writing some years ago, 
stated that the figure of Our Lord was 
flanked by those of the Virgin and a 
dolphin. The dolphin turns out to be 
a charming figure of St. John. It was 
so covered by centuries of grime as to 
deceive an expert observer. Other cen- 
tral bosses show the Bearing of the 
Cross, and the Seourging. 

On the east wall are representations 
of the four evangelists. The first 
three are sadly knocked about, but 
that of St. John with the eagle is al- 
most perfect. It shows the apostle as 
an old man, a very unusual feature. 

Against the west wall are several 
humorous bosses. One shows men rid- 


EAST WALLS OF CLOISTER LOOKING NORTH 


ing on animals with their backs to 
the head, one of the animals being a 
lion. Another is a realistic represen- 
tation of musicians, one playing an 
early form of tabor and one some- 
thing like a pipe, with his cheeks 
puffed out. There are several beauti- 
ful heads and further south most of 
the bays have floral decoration to the 
bosses and no figures. 

The work arrived some months ago 
at the bays in front of the Chapter 
House arches. They will be very im- 
pressive when completed. On the north 
side of these arches is a magnificent 
blocked doorway of the fourteenth 
century. It is an insertion in the Nor- 
man wall and led originally to the 
slype or parlor. It has been thorough- 
ly cleaned and the paint has been re- 
stored. Traces in the cloister of the 
original color were found again and 
again and Professor Tristram, - from 
his great knowledge, has been able to 
represent very nearly what the origi- 
nal appearance must have been. 

The Dean has now received more 
than twelve offers from individual 
persons or families to undertake such 
cleaning of bays as memorials, each 
bay costing about £80. It is hoped 
that further offers will be received as 
there are no less than 49 bays. The 
upper part of the windows was origi- 
nally glazed and it is proposed to re- 
new this, partly as a protection from 
the weather. In the middle top light 
the coat of arms or other device of 
the family coneerned will be shown. 
There is an old tradition in this Ca- 
thedral, as in many others, that the 
arms rather than the names of bene- 
factors should be represented. 

One offer has been received which 
has afforded special gratification to 
the Cathedral authorities. The British 
Association held their annual meeting 
in Norwich last September. The mem- 
bers from a distance who were present 
have most generously subseribed £140, 
which will more than cover the restora- 
tion of one bay and the glazing there- 
of. The money was, of course, given 
unofficially, through the kind offices of 
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“THE HARROWING OF HELL” 


Professor Watts, F. R. S., the Presi- 
dent for 1935. 

The work that has been described 
dates from the early part of the four- 
teenth century, which is often thought 
to be the finest period of English art. 
The charm of the carving is so great 
that some of the chief artists in the 
country must have been employed to 
earry it out. There is little if any 
trace of foreign influence and we may 





MEN RIDING ON ANIMALS 





CHRIST BEARING THE CROSS 


claim therefore that the work is Eng- 
lish. Professor Tristram agrees that if 
the whole Cloister can be done it will 
be one of the great sights of England. 

An old book states that these Clois- 
ters are ‘‘the largest and dirtiest in 
England.’’ Expert opinion, however, 
felt some doubts as to whether clean- 
ing would be safe and whether in the 
process stone work would be destroyed. 
It would be better to have dirty stones 








TWO MUSICIANS PLAYING 
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than none at all. Experience now has 
shown that the cleaning can take place 
with perfect safety under the expe- 
rienced direction of Professor Tris- 
tram. The stone work was found to 
be in excellent condition, very differ- 
ent from the friable and decayed stone 
which is so common a feature of old 
buildings, especially when exposed to 
the weather, and as the lower parts 
of the cloister windows were not 
glazed the work cannot be described as 
internal. 

On the whole one is glad that the 
bosses represent such deeply interest- 
ing events in the life of Our Lord and 
of the saints, but there is an absence 
of heraldry. Unfortunately the coats 
of arms of the leading Norfolk fami- 
lies which were on the north wall of 
the Cloister when Queen Elizabeth vis- 


THE CRUCIFIXION SCENE 


ited the Cathedral in 1578 have long 
perished. Of these families several 
still remain in the county, notably 
that of Astley. The present head of 
that family, Lord Hastings, succeeds 
in the direct male line in the family 
who have held their property for 700 
years. The Boleyn family no longer 
have property in the county, but the 
arms of Sir William Boleyn, grand- 
father of Queen Elizabeth’s mother, 
are prominently shown in the pres- 
bytery. 

Another important work which is 
being undertaken in Norwich Cathe- 
dral at the present time is the clean- 
ing of the vault of the presbytery. 
This was built about 1480 and ap- 
parently has never been cleaned since. 
The rest of the Cathedral was white- 
washed some 200 years ago. By the 
latter part of the nineteenth century 
the white had become a dirty brown 
and was removed through the energy 
of Dean Lefroy, helped by the late Sir 
Samuel Hoare, the late Sir Edward 
Mansel and others. The presbytery 
vault, however, was so high up that it 
was almost impracticable to white- 
wash it. The dirt had become so con- 
spicuous that the Dean and Chapter 
felt that they must undertake its 
cleaning from their Fabrice Fund. The 
work is proceeding rapidly and the re- 
sult will exceed expectation. The 
bosses, not nearly so interesting as 
those in the Cloister, are chiefly the 
arms of Dr. Goldwell, who was Bishop 
at the time and who is buried in a 
magnificent tomb on the south side. 
It is satisfactory to find that the color 
and gilding are still in excellent con- 
dition. 


LOIS SL 


| NOTE ON THE MIDSUMMER COVER 


Offerings from three Garden Clubs combine to form the beautiful corner of the 
Bishop’s Garden on Mount Saint Alban shown on the cover of this issue. The box- 
wood in the foreground was subscribed for by the North Shore Garden Club of Massa- 
chusetts. The mass of it above and to the left is a portion of the gift of the George- 
town Garden Club and the Fifteenth Century relief is the memorial of the Junior 


Garden Club of Philadelphia. 


The photograph is one of a series made by R. J. Bonde and Sons of Washington. 
For an interesting account of the Cottage Herb Garden, see Miss Elisabeth E. 


Poe’sarticle beginning on page 28. 
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HE Cathedral city of Kaifeng is 
the capital of the province of 
Honan, which lies far enough 
north of Central China to straddle the 
Yellow River. It is in the midst of a 
great wheat bearing plain, with only 
its irregular southern end far enough 
south to produce rice. The city is en- 
closed with a splendid thirty-foot high 
wall of big ancient brick, and more 
than three English miles to each side 
of the huge square. 
Kaifeng is reputed to have been the 


capital city of the legendary founder 


*We are indebted to the Reverend F. C. Benson 
Belliss, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, and 
formerly of Lenox, Massachusetts, for suggesting 
this article in a letter received last autumn: ‘‘My 
interest in THE CATHEDRAL AGE, apart from fol- 
lowing the work actually being done in Washing- 
ton, is primarily that of learning about Cathedrals 
in other parts of the world. The magazine is 
unique, it seems to me, to the extent that it fea- 
tures, with as many illustrations as possible, such 
Cathedrals. When the enclosed short account of 
Trinity Cathedral at Kaifeng appeared in the 
Canadian Churchman, the thought crossed my mind 
that it might be possible for you to obtain a more 
complete article.” This suggestion was forwarded 
to the Bishop of Honan, who enlisted the aid of 
Canon Simmons in preparing the manuscript.— 
EpiTor’s NOTE. 


Trinity Cathedral in Kaifeng 


By the Reverend Canon George E. Simmons, D.D. 


TRINITY CHURCH CATHEDRAL IS SURROUNDED BY 30,000,000 PEOPLE 





of the Empire, about 2800 B. C. It 
was also the capital when the Sung 
Dynasty reigned over China, in the 
10th century A. D. About that time 
was built the famous ‘‘Iron Pagoda,’’ 
whose porcelain faced bricks look like 
burnished iron when the sun shines on 
the thirteen stories of symmetrical ar- 
chitecture. North of Trinity Cathedral 
there still remain ruins of the Sung 
Dynasty palace, with its stairways of 
solid stone, and a throne base of black 
marble having dragons carved on its 
four sides. 

The city lies south of the Yellow 
River, whose course winds across the 
plain like a great aqueduct, raised 
above the level of the surrounding 
country. Through centuries the silt 


carried down from the hills of its 
origin has raised the river bed. To 
keep its torrent from spreading over 
the agricultural fields, succeeding offi- 
cials, through the course of China’s 
history, have spent untold sums in 
raising the banks, until now they are 
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fully eleven feet higher than the site 
of the city. Many times have its wa- 
ters brought destruction and death to 
city and country alike. When digging 
for the foundations of the Cathedral, 
workmen came to a brick pavement ten 
feet below ground which had evidently 
been the ground surface in ages long 
gone by. 

But what of the history of the Ca- 
thedral? The Conference of Anglican 
Missions in China, which met at Shang- 


“ALL THINGS COME OF THEE, O LORD” 
Bishop White presenting the alms during Christmas Day service 


in Kaifeng. 


hai in 1907, appealed to the Church of 
England in Canada to undertake the 
formation of a Diocese in China. The 
General Secretary of the Missionary 
Society of the Church in Canada in: 
structed the Reverend W. C. White, a 
Canadian working with the Church 
Missionary Society in Fukien, to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of North 
China to this end. 

After canvassing both Manchuria 
and Honan, at that time each forming 
part of the vast Diocese of North 
China, under Bishop Seott of Peking, 
Mr. White reported that Honan would 
be most suitable as a Diocese for the 
Canadian Church. The province is 
compact, comprising only about 64,000 
square miles, but with as dense a popu- 
lation—estimated anywhere from thir- 
ty to thirty-five millions—as any coun- 
try on earth. 

At the Synod of the Canadian 
Church in 1908, the field was formally 
approved as a new Diocesan venture 
and Mr. White, himself, was elected as 
the first Bishop. He was consecrated 
on St. Andrew’s Day, 1909, and, with 
Mrs. White, reached the city of Kai- 
feng in the spring of 1910. They took 
up their residence in a native built 
house, in the heart of the city. * * * 

The Chang family property was 
purchased in 1911, and the Honan 
Mission received a munificent gift the 
following year from the late W. H. 
Wiggs, Esq., of Trinity Church, in the 
city of Quebec. Mr. Wiggs had been 
supporting a worker in the city, and 
so his heart was prepared for this 
newer venture, the erection of a worthy 
‘*House of God.’’ His gift was ear- 
marked for the erection of the Cathe- 
dral structure, though it proved suffi- 
cient for only the Nave. 

In honor of Mr. Wiggs’ home chureh, 
our Cathedral was named Trinity 
Chureh Cathedral. Constructed of 
gray brick throughout, the inside is 
also just the brick finish, but pointed 
in white. The roof is borne by solid 
brick arches, with a span of thirty-five 
feet across the Nave. These arches rest 
on concrete pillars and conerete beams 
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stretching into the main walls on 
either side. The pillars are four feet 
from the walls, thus creating a wide 
aisle on either side of the Nave, which 
is forty-three feet wide. On the out- 
side of the walls, strengthening the 
arches, are double stepped buttresses, 
which are built nearly to the top of 
the gothic windows. 

The tower of the Cathedral is di- 
rectly in the middle of the front or the 
west end, through which one great 
door permits the congregation to en- 
ter. A spiral stairway leads to the roof 
of this tower, which is not far above 
the ridge of the Cathedral. When the 
building was under construction, we 
proposed putting a spire on the top 
of this tower, but were advised against 
doing so by friends in the Foreign Of- 
fice of those days. We were told that 
any such tapering erection would af- 
fect the ‘‘feng-shwei’’ or ‘‘wind-wa- 
ter’’ spirits of the district. Should 
everything be quite normal for some 
time, we might escape comment for 
such a daring challenge to the spirits; 
but were this area to be visited by any 
great calamity, such as famine or 
flood, then the Foreign Office and oth- 
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THE CATHEDRAL IS CONSTRUCTED OF GRAY 








BRICK INCLUDING THE INTERIOR 
er officials would be unable to protect 
us against the superstitious indigna- 
tion of the sufferers. Therefore we 
have a tower and not a spire. 

It was not until 1924 that the Tran- 
sept, in which the choir is placed, two 
steps up from the floor of the Nave, and 
the sanctuary were completed. April 
22nd of this same year the completed 
edifice was consecrated. A brass tablet 
was placed within the front door com- 
memorating Mr. Wiggs’ generous gift. 

Placed just inside the north door of 
the Transept, on the top step of the 
choir platform near the organ, is the 
Buddha-faced font, first used, as the 
laver, in the synagogue of the Kaifeng 
colony of Jews, who flourished here 
some seven hundred years ago. When 
the Mission purchased the former site 
of the synagogue, the top and the base 
of this font were found on the prop- 
erty. They are cut from stone with 
the surface of lotus leaves arranging 
themselves into Buddha faces as one 
looks at the outside of the font. 

The sanctuary, finished in oak, is 
raised one step higher than the choir. 
The altar-table is raised on a dais still 
two steps above the floor of the sane- 
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tuary, against a fine oak wainscotted 
reredos, which reaches to the east win- 
dow. The latter, made of two thick- 
nesses of plate glass, with glacier pa- 
per pictures between, was erected in 
1934, by the Cathedral congregation 
and friends in the Diocese, in honor 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Bishop White’s consecration. 

In 1920 the initial offering for an 
endowment for the Cathedral was first 
made. The Reverend I. H. Wei, pas- 
tor for several years, was responsible 
for increasing this to $3,000 in 1925. 
In this year H. J. Wei became pastor, 
and for the ensuing six years slowly 
augmented the endowment sum _ to 
$10,000, at which 
figure it was 
agreed that the 
Cathedral should 
be acknowledged 
as a self-sustain- 
ing parish, need- 
ing no further 
assistance from 
the Mission. This 
fund has _ been 
increased to $13,- 
000. 

The Cathedral 
church is the 
center of a busy 
life. To the north 
lies the fine ad- 
ministration 
building of the 
Diocese. To the 
rear one finds a 
group of two- 
story buildings 
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DESIDERIUS ERASMUS COMMEMORATED IN WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


On Sunday afternoon, July 12th—the 400th anniversary of the death of Desiderius Erasmus 
in Basle, Switzerland—his life and work were commemorated at the People’s Evensong Service 
in the Great Choir of Washington Cathedral at the request of the Washington Erasmus Commit- 
tee. Addresses were delivered on ‘‘The Life and Social Philosophy of Erasmus,” by Lester K. 
Born, chairman of the committee, and on “Erasmus’ Contribution to Education and Religion,” by 
Canon Anson Phelps Stokes of the Cathedral staff, who was for many years Secretary of Yale 
University. The Old Testament lesson was read by Dr. George F. Bowerman, director of the 


Special invitations were extended to members of the Diplomatic Corps, the faculties of col- 
leges and universities in Washington, and students attending summer school sessions. 
Stokes’ personal copy of Erasmus’ New Testament in the original Greek was carried into the 
pulpit and inspected by members of the congregation afterwards in the Cathedral sacristy. 

Of this volume Canon Stokes said: ‘Probably no book in the history of the Christian Church 
has had a more profound effect on religion and theology. 
tion and had a profound effect on Tyndall and all the English translators since. 
could go to the New Testament sources for their knowledge of early Christianity.” 

Dr. Born. an authority on Erasmus, told the story of his career and read excerpts from his 
writings to demonstrate the importnace of his teachings in the twentieth century. 


that house the 
Cathedral girls’ 
school, and to 
the south of the 
Cathedral com- 
pound is the fine 
assembly hall of 
the Women’s 
Auxiliary. 

It was Bishop 
White’s aim to 
develop as rap- 
idly as possible a 
full organization 
of a “Chung 
Hwa Sheng Kunn 
Hwei,’’ or ‘‘ Holy 
Catholic Chureh 
of China,’’ with- 
in the Diocese of Honan. To this end 
he asked the Diocesan Synod of 1928 
to elect an assistant Bishop from the 
‘ranks of Chinese clergy. The Reverend 
Philip Lindel Tsen, of the Diocese of 
Anking, was chosen and was conse- 
crated to this office in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral in Hankow. When Bishop White 
resigned from the Diocese in 1934, the 
House of Bishops of the whole Com- 
munion in China, acting for the Dio- 
cese, elected Dr. Tsen as his successor. 
Thus he has the distinction of being 
the first Chinese to hold the office of 
Diocesan, in a Diocese that still has its 
Mission connection. he General Synod 
of the Church in Canada had formally 
given full freedom to the Diocese to 
elect whom it would, so now Trinity 
Chureh Cathedral is the Cathedral of 
a ‘‘fully organized Diocese of the Chi- 
nese Holy Catholie Churech.’’ 
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A Call to Renewal of Our Faith* 





By the Bishop of Washington 


N SUCH a day as this we 

proudly chronicle our glowing 

and glorious past and pay just 
tribute to the men and women who 
have made and preserved us a na- 
tion. What we hold of wealth and 
estate is a legacy so rich that we dare 
not, except to our peril, hold it light- 
ly, or remove the safeguards that will 
secure it to the generations that are 
to follow. To each recurring age 
obligations and _ responsibilities are 
given. We best honor our dead by 
holding to those ideals for which 
they strove and to which they con- 
tributed the last full measure of de- 
votion. 

The stars in our flag were awarded 
their place in the field of blue by 
hands that gave without reserve that 
their station might be fixed and un- 
changing and that their union might 
be forever complete and indissoluble. 
“— pluribus unum’’ we inscribe on 
our national shield and to it we are 
committed with unfailing fidelity. We 
as a people have known days of 
shadow and long periods when we 
could but dimly see the path we were 
following. Even the stars in the blue 
were for the while obscured and their 
unity made uncertain, but happily, 
let us believe, such an exacting and 
anxious period is forever behind us. 

On this day we remember with 
pride and affection all that the stars 
in our banner represent, forty-eight 
sovereign and related states. We 
stand before the world a nation, whose 
unity is unchallenged and whose in- 





_*Extracts from the sermon delivered by the 
Right Reverend James E. Freeman, D.D., LL.D., 
Major in the Chaplains’ Reserve Corps, United 
States Army, at the ninth annual ‘Massing of 
the Colors” Service held in the Cathedral am- 
phitheatre on Mount Saint Alban under the aus- 
pices of the District of Columbia Chapter, Military 
Order of the World War. The lay address was 
delivered by Rear Admiral Harry G. Hamlet, 
Commandant of the United States Coast Guard. 
—Epitor’s Nore. 





tegrity and proud distinction is ree- 
ognized by peoples the world over. 
Surely with gratitude and reverence 
we may point to our past and affirm: 
‘*He hath not dealt so with any na- 
tion.’’ It may be our habit to be un- 
duly boastful and to disclose self- 
pride when we appraise our record, 
but let it be assumed that this is but 
the characteristic of a people that is 
still in the process of growth and 
whose fuller and riper maturity is yet 
to be. The past is secure, the present 
is fraught with perils and _possibili- 
ties, the future we will determine by 
the wisdom and accumulated experi- 
ence we possess, and the determina- 
tion we exhibit to follow ways that 
are consistent with our avowed ideals 
and our Christian heritage.*** 

We have made much—too much— 
of our national wealth and we have 
been too arrogantly proud of our 
‘apid advance as a nation. Once this 
advance was checked and our wealth 
diminished we lost our self-confidence 
and abandoned ourselves to fear. 
When our free course was_ inter- 
rupted and our will to succeed rudely 
halted, our vaunted courage failed 
us. We suffered disillusionment and 
accepted defeat. We lacked the moral 
fibre to stand up against disappoint- 
ment and disaster and cried bitterly 
over our restricted freedom to live 
our lives in pursuance to our selfish 
aims and our undisciplined ambitions. 

These past years have gained us no 
fresh laurels, nor have they wit- 
nessed to aught that we may remem- 
ber with pride. We were bold and 
adventuresome in the days of pros- 
perity; we lost hope and courage 
when adversity was our portion and 
our treasured possessions were im- 
perilled. We have known periods 
when we presented to the world a bet- 
ter face and disclosed a finer temper. 
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Wide World Photograph 


“IN MEMORY OF ALL THOSE WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES FOR THEIR COUNTRY” 


The ninth annual ‘“‘Massing of the Colors” 


Despite all the shadows, despite our 
mental debility and depression, our 
broad acres have still yielded their 
bounty and our estate has lost none 


procession marching down the Pilgrim Steps. 


of its essential and real values. We 
possess the same excelling genius that 
has earried us to heights of incom- 
parable achievement, but for the while 
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its initiative has been paralyzed and 
its daring exploits have known no 
field of new endeavor. I repeat, we 
have little to cherish as we scan the 
record of these more recent years. 
The men we seek to honor today, 
who endured stern hardships and 
made greater sacrifices than we have 
ever known, would hardly recognize 
the America they died to preserve. 
The vears of our swift advance and 
unprecedented prosperity left us soft 
and flabby. The iron in our blood 
was thinned through intemperate in- 
dulgence and _ unrestrained follies. 
When the test was laid upon us we 
were unprepared to meet it. Selfish 
acquisition, freedom that grew into 
license, the setting up of artificial 
values, the abandonment of ways that 
stiffen and stabilize character, dis- 
carded disciplines, and above all else 
a forgotten God,—these were the dis- 
tinguishing marks of an age that 
sapped our vitality and rendered us 
the easy prey to evils that destroy 
confidence and make impotent the will. 
While we have grieved over our 
material losses we have been unre- 
pentent for the follies that have 
worked to our disadvantage and moral 
laxity. It is on such a day as this 
and at such a time, that we are chal- 
lenged to repent, to set our house in 
order, and to solemnly resolve, God 
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helping us, that we will with fresh- 
ened courage attack the forces that 
surround us, and come again to the 
day of re-established hope and re- 
newed faith. I do not lightly esteem 
the extent of our impaired wealth, 
nor do I regard with chilled emotions 
the misfortunes that have come to 
defenceless and_ ill-equipped house- 
holds the nation over. 

We mourn with those who mourn; 
we share the intolerable burdens that 
have bowed men, women and little 
children to the earth, and made 
desolate their barren hearthstones. 
Let us hope and believe that a newer 
and more understanding sympathy is 
at hand than we have ever known; 
let us indulge the confident expecta- 
tion that we are fronting an era in 
which the divisions ana bitter rival- 
ries in our social and industrial life 
are to be healed, and the spirit of 
brotherhood is to have a larger and 
finer interpretation than it has known 
in the days that are past. 

There is something nobler and bet- 
ter than the wealth of which we 
boast; there is something finer and 
more enduring than the getting and 
the spending whereby we lay waste 
our powers. We yield all praise to 
those who have selflessly and sedu- 
lously sought to dissipate the shadows 
and to usher in the better day. We 
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Bishop James E. Freeman, 
Washington Cathedral, 
Mount Saint Alban, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Bishop Freeman: 


to God and country. 


the Cathedral’s program. 


Hl 


A LETTER FROM THE GENERAL OF THE ARMIES 


It was a great pleasure to be with you at the Massing of the Colors ceremony at 
the National Cathedral on Sunday, May 24th. 

The solemn dignity of the service in the amphitheater of the noble edifice dedi- 
cated to the Almighty, with massed colors floating overhead, was deeply impressive, 
and must have awakened in all who attended a clearer realization of their obligations 


I hope that the Massing of the Colors ceremony will have a permanent place in 


Very sincerely yours, 
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June 8, 1936. 


(Signed) John J. Pershing. 
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reckon with the endeavors of those 
who have sought to improve our 
economic conditions and to insure a 
more equitable and stable industrial 
situation. 

A just and consistent judgment 
we sorely need in this day of in- 
temperate speech and unreasoned 
opinions. Above all else we need and 
must have a finer and clearer under- 
standing of those eternal and un- 
changing values that undergird and 
secure the strong things of character, 
—qualities that alone contribute to 
the strengthening of the will and the 
enfranchisement of the spirit. These 
we may not buy, no skillful crafts- 
men can produce them, and no mar- 
ket displays them. 

The kind of character we have in 
mind is not affected by either ad- 
versity or prosperity; it yields not to 
changing moods nor does it shift its 
standards because of the clamorous 
eries of the unthinking mob. It is 
possessed of a courage that never 
quails, even when the race is to the 
swift and the battle to the strong. 
Its loyalties are fixed and unvarying, 
its principles are grounded in a faith 
that can move mountains. 


It is men of this breed we need 
today. It is only men of such sterling 
qualities that can preserve to us the 
treasures we most covet and desire. 
We have had such men before, we 
shall have them again. Let us not 
delude ourselves by believing that 
cleverness and the capacity to adapt 
ourselves to changed and changing 
conditions; that political adroitness 
or cunning, constitute the hallmarks 
of efficiency or the warrants for our 
continuing happiness and prosperity. 

It takes something other than the 
skill and deception of the magician 
to produce real and lasting values 
out of secret and obscure places. We 
may at our pleasure maintain or abro- 
gate a gold standard, but if we leave 
out of our life the standard of the 
Golden Rule, the norm by which we 
determine right human relations, we 
shall find ourselves a nation rich in 
material values, but lacking the moral 
stamina with which to maintain and 
protect them. There is a cheap and 
vulgar habit, all too common in our 
modern life, that treats with irrever- 
ence, if not contempt, those qualities 
that have had conspicuous expression 
in the lives of the good and the 
virtuous. We call these qualities 
spiritual, and in our better moods we 
define them as Christian. We would 
hold these virtues above reproach. 
We would keep them clean and strong 
in a world that is abandoning its 
time-honored traditions and its rev- 
erenced altars. 

This is a task that calls for the 
noblest and strongest qualities in our 
nature. As we survey the survivals 
of nations and peoples, it is univer- 
sally true that minorities, minorities 
exemplifying great ideals, have been 
as preserving salt to save states and 
communities and society from cor- 
ruption and decay. 

We stress this on our Memorial 
Sunday and in the presence of this 
representative assembly, for there are 
false prophets and blind guides in 
our national household who would 
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have us part company with our ideals 
and forget the rock whence we are 
hewn. With arrogance and conceit 
they would have us change our chosen 
course, abandon our religious faith, 
and set at naught our traditions. To 
such, the flag must have a erimson 
hue and the form and character of 
our Republic give place to systems 
alien to our life,—systems that deny 
God and moral concepts and make 
havoc of the most sacred of our 
institutions. 

An astute English observer says 
concerning our drifts and tendencies: 
“At the moment the American na- 
tion seems to be suffering from a cer- 
tain bewilderment consequent on its 
inability to discover a working philos- 
ophy of life.’’ He pertinently adds, 
“there are only two such philoso- 
phies in the world today, Christianity 
and communism.’’ 

Of these two we of America must 
presently make our definite and de- 
liberate choice. We shall go on in 
our own strength and according to 
our own selfish wills, or we _ shall 
freshly affirm and obediently follow 
Him who came to reveal God’s will 
and purpose to His children. Chris- 
tian we avow ourselves, but Christian 
precepts and principles are hardly 
conspicuous in our social or economic 
life. What our choice is to be is as 
yet obscured to our vision. 

We are not unsympathetic or un- 
responsive to well devised plans that 
seek to usher in a better and more 
equitable social and industrial order; 
we steadfastly refuse to yield to the- 
ories and nostrums that are foreign 
to our avowed Christian ideals and 
practices. It is not alone the citizen 
of foreign birth who would with 
inflamed zeal and passion tear down 
the structure so long and laboriously 
reared by self-sacrificing patriots, but 
the elect and privileged within our 
own household who would take from 
us, and especially from the youth, 
loyalty and devotion to all that we 
hold as indispensable to the mainte- 
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BISHOP FREEMAN AND GENERAL PERSHING 


nance of life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. Moral degeneration and 
irreverence, issuing in marital infi- 
delity, broken homes, undisciplined 
lives, disregarded obligations and a 
Godless society, these, unrebuked and 
unrestrained must ultimately work 
our ruin. 

It is to the defence of our institu- 
tions we are called today. It is from 
those who gave their all, ‘‘poured 
out the sweet, red wine of youth,’’ 
the summons comes to us, their sons, 
to be strong and of a good courage, 
that this rich and far-stretching land 
may be preserved and its strong prin- 
ciples stoutly maintained. We make 
no boast of our virtues, nor do we as- 
sume infallibility of judgment. We 
zealously commit ourselves to the 
righting of wrongs and the abatement 
of abuses; but we will effect these 
salutary changes by the Christian 
standards to which we adhere and 
with a courage that is sustained by 
faith in God and our accepted Ameri- 
can ideals. 

It is to a renewal of faith we are 
bidden today. By the graves of our 
dead we keep our tryst and with firm 
resolve rededicate ourselves that the 
heritage so generously and selflessly 
committed to our hands may be for- 
ever preserved. 





Plans for Guildford Cathedral * 


The Foundation-Stone of Which Is to Be Laid by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury on July 22nd 


N SOME important respects the 
building of a Cathedral today is a 
different problem from what it was 

in the Middle Ages. Though the fune- 
tion remains the same, the conditions 
and relationships are different. The 
relation of the Church to society has 
certainly changed. In a sense which 
is not true today the medieval Chureh 
‘‘eommanded’’ not only its congrega- 
tions, together with their pockets, but 
the whole complex of a highly organ- 
ized building industry, from the arehi- 
tect or master builder down to the ma- 
sons and carpenters, including many 
craftsmen who today would be ealled 
artists. These men might do, and did, 
secular work, but they were primarily 
servants of the Chureh and habitually 
at her disposal. 


*Reprinted from the London Times, April 15, 
1936—an article by “Our Architectural Correspon- 
dent.’"-—Eprror's NOTE. 


The medieval Cathedral might be a 
supreme effort of the building indus- 
try, but it was a supreme effort in the 
ordinary course of business, and in 
one city or another there was gener- 
ally a Cathedral in progress. Today 
the building of a Cathedral is not only 
a supreme but a special effort. It no 
longer ‘‘happens’’ in an existing or- 
ganization, directed to and trained for 
such purposes, but all the conditions, 
from the collecting of money to the 
choice of architect and contractors 
and the assembling of craftsmen, have 
to be, so to speak, improvised. 

Moreover, while the function of a 
Cathedral remains the same, in the his- 
tory of the Anglican Church there 
have been changes in the exercise of 
that function which affect planning. 
Though it provided plenty of space 
for the congregation, the medieval Ca- 
thedral was planned primarily for the 


MEMORIAL TABLET UNVEILED TO EDGAR PRIEST 


A bronze tablet in memory of Edgar 
Priest, first organist and choirmaster 
of Washington Cathedral, was un- 
veiled in the Crypt of the South Aisle 
of the Nave on Saturday afternoon, 
June 13th, at 5 o’clock. It bears the 
following inseription: ‘‘The Lord is 
My Strength and My Song and has be- 
come My Salvation.”’ 

The tablet was unveiled by Mary 
Minge Wilkins, Dean of the District 
of Columbia Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists, which sponsored 
the presentation. It was accepted in 


behalf of the Cathedral Chapter by 
the Reverend 


William L. DeVries, 
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Ph.D., D.D., Canon Precentor, who 
had been associated with Mr. Priest 
on Mount Saint Alban for many years. 

The address was delivered by the 
Reverend ZeBarney T. Phillips, D.D., 
Rector of the Church of the Epiphany 
in Washington and Chaplain of the 
local Chapter of the Guild. 

In addition to Mrs. Priest and per- 
sonal friends, the service was attended 
by members and former members of 
the Cathedral choir of men and boys 
who still think of this distinguished 
leader in the ministry of music as 
‘*Daddy Priest.”’ 
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“IT SUBSCRIBES TO SPIRIT RATHER THAN THE LETTER OF GOTHIC TRADITION” 


Design for Guildford Cathedral by Edward Brantwocd Maufe selected after competition in which many 
architects participated. 


rites of the Church, centering upon the 
High Altar, and to the requirements 
of a hierarchy of priests in their tem- 
poral as well as their spiritual capac- 
ities. Christopher Wren has_ been 
justly praised for seeing that the more 
aggressive Protestantism which fol- 
lowed the Reformation demanded a 
different plan, of the auditorium type, 
but since the time of Wren there have 
been other changes in the Anglican 
Chureh, and a fair statement of the 
present position would be to say that, 
allowing for all shades of opinion, it 
‘‘splits the difference’’ between the re- 
quirements of the pre-Reformation and 
the immediately post-Reformation Ca- 


thedral plan. This is brought home by 


one of the only two fundamental con- 
ditions given to competitors in the 
final competition for the design of 
Guildford Cathedral —that it should 
enable 1,500 people to see the High 
Altar, the other being that the total 
cost should not exceed £250,000. 

It will be seen then that the build- 
ing of a Cathedral is today a more 


conscious performance than it was in 
the Middle Ages. This applies even to 
the question of site. If the medieval 
Cathedral dominated the civie land- 
seape, which often grew up around it, 
it was mainly as a consequence of the 
domination of society by the Church. 
What was then a consequence must 
now be a deliberate choice. Since there 
has been some discussion of the site of 
Guildford Cathedral—on Stag Hill, a 
‘‘miniature Hog’s Back,’’ with its 
spine running east and west, north- 
west of the town, between the Junction 
Station and the by-pass from the 
Portsmouth Road, about 1,000 feet 
from the one and 600 feet from the 
other—it may be well to quote a re- 
port on the Cathedral scheme submit- 
ted by Mr. Charles Osenton as early as 
April 26, 1926. After discussing vari- 
ous possibilities, Mr. Osenton says: 

‘‘There is one site—and one only so 
far as could be seen—that goes a long 
way to comply with all the require- 
ments as I understand them.’’ 

He deseribes the physical features of 
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Stag Hill, pointing out that it pro- 
vides the possibility of a fine approach 
to the Cathedral by a straight way 
taken direct off the new road (then 
only in contemplation), and adds that 
it is ‘‘econspicuous for many miles in 
all directions, central and very acces- 
sible to the townspeople, and yet with 
ample space to make its own surround- 
ings and ensure quiet seclusion and 
freedom from intrusion in the future.’’ 

Another authority speaks of the 
suitability of the site in a _ town- 
planning sense. 

As is generally known, Guildford 
Cathedral was designed by Mr. Ed- 
ward Brantwood Maufe, F.R.I.B.A., 
an architect with several important 
churches to his credit, in an open com- 
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petition arranged in two stages. In the 
first stage 180 architects competed, and 
five were selected by the committee to 
take part in the final competition. This 
was won by Mr. Maufe, and on July 
22, 1932, he was appointed architect. 
From his design it will be seen that 
Mr. Maufe has distinguished clearly 
between what is constant in the Cathe- 
dral tradition and what is due to 
changing circumstances. It is a Gothie 
design but with a difference, and the 
difference is fundamental to the time 
of day. What must strike everybody 
in comparing Guildford with a medie- 
val Cathedral is that it is much less 
linear in character. 

As the late Professor Lethaby point- 
ed out, in the medieval Cathedral, 
“every part of the fabric was gathered 
up into a tense stone skeleton. ... By 
means of vigorous ribs of stone which 
spring from the pillars and spread 
over the internal area, a light web is 
suspended, so that the great span is 
covered by a tent of stone. ... The 
push of these ribs, collected at certain 
points, is met by the exterior abutting 
arches, called ‘flying buttresses,’ which, 
acting as props, carry the weight to 
the ground and thus counterpoise the 
thrusts of the interior.’’ 

Making every allowance for the 
‘‘aspiration’’ of the Gothie builders, 
this character, with its resulting linear 
effect, was a necessity of contemporary 
resources in construction; a limited 
supply of good stone for the ‘‘tense 
stone skeleton,’’ and inferior materials 
for the interspaces, which were practi- 
cally relieved from work. These con- 
ditions no longer apply. Reinforced 
conerete provides the architect with 
a means of covering great spaces with 
a structure practically monolithic—as 
well as having the advantage of being 
fire-resisting. The ‘‘push of the ribs’’ 
is lessened, and therefore the ‘‘ flying 
buttress’? is no longer a_ necessity. 
Such buttressing as Guildford Cathe- 
dral requires is provided internally by 
the return walls between the windows 
of the aisles, the tall aisles themselves 
forming an abutment to the main 
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vaulting. Consequently the linear ef- 
fect of the medieval Cathedral disap- 
pears, to be superseded by one of 
moulded masses with clean surfaces, 
giving increased value to the window 
openings, to the relation between voids 
and solids. 

Unlike the architects of the Gothie 
Revival, Mr. Maufe, while accepting 
the form of the medieval Cathedral as 
determined by its constant function, 
has also accepted the full implications 
of modern construction as modifying 
that form. This, and not the repetition 
of a character which arose out of dif- 
ferent building circumstances, is the 
true meaning of tradition. 

The Cathedral, which will seat 2,000 
people, is 365 feet long and about 40 
feet wide: roughly the size of Exeter 
Cathedral. It consists of Nave, with 
Narthex or vestibule, and aisles, Tran- 
septs, Choir, and Lady Chapel, the last 
being at the east end on the central 
axis, with the sacristy on the north 


and the Chapter House on the south, 
designed to balance in the external ef- 
fect, and a Central Tower, rising to a 
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total height of 200 feet. Round the 
Choir, and separated from it by the 


ambulatory, are grouped chapels and 
the offices of the Cathedral. These, of 
a lower elevation, provide a_ broad 
base in the Cathedral and contribute 
to the effect of a gradual building up 
to the Central Tower. In the North 
Transept there is to be a Chapel of 
Chivalry, dedicated to all those bodies 
who support the weak against the 
strong, and the westernmost of the low 
range of buildings to the south of the 
Choir will be a Children’s Chapel. 

The western porches are L-shaped 
on plan, each enclosing a cloistered 
garth with a fountain pool, the form 
being prompted by the fact of motor 
traffic. From the by-pass road the 
600 foot approach, which will have a 
double avenue of beech trees, drives 
straight at the western doors of the 
Narthex, dividing into two parallel 
arms to serve the north and south 
porches. 

The portion which it is proposed 

build during the next three years 
consists of the Transepts and Choir 
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with the surrounding offices and chap- 
els, thus providing for the full official 
life of the Cathedral, the Choir and 
Transept Crossing being used as a 
temporary Nave, and the Lady Chapel, 
sacristy, and Chapter House left until 
the actual Nave has been completed. 
The first portion, including the ap- 
proach road and the foundations for 
the whole building, requires £94,000, 
of which £40,000 had been given and 
promised up to March Ist. It is hoped 
to collect the remaining £54,000 in the 
course of three years, and it is particu- 
larly wished that the Cathedral shall 
be built from many small sums rather 
than a few large ones. For instanee, 
children all over the diocese are col- 
lecting for the Children’s Chapel. But 
it is also true that some families have 
recently made promises to pay for in- 
dividual portions of the building, and 
an appeal has been issued giving the 
costs of the various parts. 

Work upon the ascending path from 
the south to the Transept entrance will 
be followed immediately by the con- 
struction of the 600 foot drive from 
the by-pass road, the arm to the south- 
ernmost of the western porches to be 


completed first. The Cathedral is to 
be faced externally with bricks of 
greyish red, made from clay excavated 
from Stag Hill itself, with stone dress- 
ings, upon which there will be a good 
deal of symbolic sculpture. The aim 
is to employ the best English artists 
and craftsmen for the stonework, 
woodwork, metalwork, weaving, and 
all the other crafts represented in the 
Cathedral. Though, be it remembered, 
in the Middle Ages the leadership was 
a matter of fact rather than of ar- 
‘angement, this intention of regaining 
for the Church her old leadership of 
the arts may be welcomed. 

Since the Guildford Diocese was di- 
vided from Winchester it is proposed 
to place under the foundation-stone a 
stone from Winchester Cathedral, as 
also one from Canterbury, and the 
adoption of Jarrow by Guildford will 
be recorded by a stone from Jarrow 
placed above the foundation-stone. To 
sum up, apart from its merits in plan, 
general proportions, and details, Mr. 
Maufe’s design excites admiration by 
its adaptation of traditional form to 
the actual building possibilities of the 
present day. It subseribes to the spirit 
rather than the letter of tradition. 


The Cottage Herb Garden 


A Quaint Corner of Washington Cathedral Close 
By Elisabeth Ellicott Poe* 


66 GARDEN of herbs need be no 
larger than the shadow of a 
bush,’’ wrote Henry Beston in 

“‘Herbs and the Earth,’’ ‘‘yet within 

it, as in no other, a mood of the earth 

approaches and encounters the spirit 
of man. Jeneath these ancestral 
leaves, these immemorial attendants 
of man, these servants of his magic 
and healers of his pain, the earth un- 





*Associate Editor of THr CATHEDRAL AGE for 
some years, the author has been appointed Execu- 
tive Secretary of All Hallows’ Guild and Director of 
the Cottage Herb Garden, effective July Ist.— 
EpiTror’s NOTE, 





derfoot is the earth of poetry and the 
human spirit; in this small sun and 
shade flourishes a whole tradition of 
mankind. This flower is Athens; this 
tendril, Rome; a monk of the Dark 
Ages tended this green against the 
wall; with this seented leaf were 
kings weleomed in the morning of the 
world. Lovely and timeless, rooted 
at once in gardens and in life, the 
great herbs come to the gardener’s 
hand our most noble heritage of 
green.” 

These wise words rise in the mind 
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“BENEATH THESE ANCESTRAL LEAVES—THESE IMMEMORIAL ATTENDANTS OF MAN 


These 


servants of his magic and healers of his pain”’ 


Pilgrims to Mount Saint Alban linger in the 


Cottage Herb Garden. 


as one approaches the quaint corner 


of Washington Cathedral Close 
where, nestling near the Norman Gate 
of the Bishop’s Garden, is ‘‘The Cot- 
tage Herb Garden,’’ an undertaking 


begun several years ago by All Hal- 
lows’ Guild, the Garden Guild of 
Washington Cathedral. Here in one 
eorner of the picturesque building, 
built as a temporary Baptistery to 
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house the Jordan Font eventually to 
be placed within the Cathedral itself, 
are assembled living plants and herbs 
from the Cathedral gardens and 
greenhouses, attractive containers of 
dried herbs for flavoring and for 
fragrance, pot-pourris, lavenders, gar- 
den books, and many other things to 
delight garden lovers. In a tiny room 
hung with herbs and with an at- 
mosphere akin to similar places in 
the Old World, these are to be found 
on Mount Saint Alban. 

Thousands of pilgrims, after visit- 
ing the Cottage Herb Garden, have 
gone away charmed with its sense of 
something different and that real 
peace which comes from contact with 
Mother Earth and her fruits. The 
little herbs in their unique pots have 
travelled wide and far with pilgrims 
to many American home garden plots, 
there to become Cathedral reminders 
and silent interpreters of the Cathe- 
dral story. It stirs the imagination to 
know that these plants and herbs are 
doing their bit in making America 
‘‘herb conscious,’’ bringing our people 
back to some of the wholesome secrets 
of the Herb Garden, a mainstay of old 
fashioned homes. They have sturdy 
virtues, these little herbs, and long his- 
tories. At the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art may be found some of All Hallows’ 
Guild herbs and at Wakefield, Wash- 
ington’s birthplace; they appear in 
other historic gardens, successors to the 
herbs of yesterday which used to glori- 
fy these spots in the days of the past. 
North and south, east and west, the 
herb plants have gone to tell in their 
tender, endearing way the story of 
our Holy Hill and its House of Pray- 
er for all people in the Capital of 
the Nation. 

It is such knowledge that makes 
their service so worth while to the 
volunteer workers of All Hallows’ 
Guild who give long hours of whole- 
hearted devotion to the Cottage Herb 
Garden. There is an endless variety 
to the day. The people who come 
are so appreciative of the picturesque 
place and go away with smiles on their 


faces and a glow in their hearts 
which is part of the magic making of 
“man’s noblest heritage of green.” 

Due to the interest and cooperation 
of leaders in the Farm Extension 
Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture, especially Miss Miriam Birds- 
eye, the Cottage Herb Garden is 
doing missionary work in the wider 
use of herbs among the women of the 
country. The savory flavors that 
herbs invoke in the most common- 
place cooking is being better under- 
stood, thanks to the influence of the 
Herb Garden. The same interest has 
been exhibited by garden clubs from 
many sections and also by women’s 
organizations in the possibilities of 
herbs for flavor and for fragrance. 

After one has grown to know the 
herbs by name what personalities 
they seem to possess! The roll call 
is a symphony of nature’s graces. 

Among the treasures of the Cathe- 
dral Cottage Herb Garden are rose- 
mary, flower of memory as Shakes- 
peare reminds us in Hamlet: “There’s 
rosemary, that’s for remembrance.’’ 
It is the Russian sable of herbs, an 
aristocrat of the garden, its history 
reaching back to the days of Ovid 
who ealled it “rosmaris,” and Pliny 
who gave it the name of rose mari- 
nus, meaning “sea dew.” Then came 
the Christian tradition of the herb 
associating the Mary portion of the 
name with the Mother of Jesus. It 
is said that when the Virgin Mary 
washed her sky blue coat one day 
and spread it over a rosemary bush 
to dry, the flowers henceforth were 
blue. 

Near by is the lovely family of 
basils, the king’s plant, its story as 
ancient as Egypt and India where a 
certain type is called the “sacred 
basil” and a leaf of which is placed 
on the breast of every dead Hindu. 

Nor should one pass by unnoticed 
the lemon balm, close kin in likeness 
and fragrance to its old fashioned 
relative, the lemon verbena; sweet 
lavender, mauve and white for re- 
freshing sleep; elecampagne, which 
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CATHEDRAL PINNACLES GLIMPSED THROUGH SHADOW HOUSE WINDOW 


Ancient Irish yew trees stand sentinel in the Bishop’s Garden which is maintained by memberships in 
All Hallows’ Guild. 
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tradition says sprang from the tears 
of Helen of Troy, with its large leaves 
and sun flower type yellow blossoms; 
its neighbor horehound, “a bitter 
juice, a singular remedy against the 
cough’’; and borage, one of a ‘‘ quartet 
of cordial flowers with power to cheer 
the heart.’’ There is the lowly camo- 
mile which flourishes the more it is 
trodden upon and whose blossoms, 
compounded into a tea, bring restful 
slumber to the most restless soul. Tall 
and graceful is angelica, an herb 
with virtues so rare that it was re- 
vealed to mankind by an angel— 
hence its name. 

Nearly every one is familiar with 
the gray-green leaves of sage but not 
all with the old saying “He who 
would live for aye must eat sage in 
May.’’ There is a wide variety of 
thyme, the useful herb beloved of 
fairies and of bees, and the emblem 
of courage in the world of flowers 
and herbs. Nor should be forgotten 
the entrancing aroma of sweet mar- 
joram, the “amiable herb” which, as 
every good housewife knows, has a 
multitude of uses. 

Outside the building is a cottage 
plot of herbs with walks of ancient 
stone and brick. It carries out the 
thought in the following paragraph: 
“A little cottage spot and did 
you not notice how ever and again 
you fell upon some quaint, strange 
plant which has been expelled from 
the modern border, which seemed to 
touch your inmost soul and to fill 
your mind, especially if in childhood, 
with a sense of wonder and myste- 
rious awe.” In the inner recesses of 
the plot is a crude dipping pool. 
Brown and white striped chipmunks 
play about in perfect security and 
peace near the pool. 

The living plants and herbs, in- 
cluding the famous ivy brought from 
Canterbury Cathedral a_ score of 
years ago and planted in Washington 
Cathedral Close, and the Dolly Madi- 
son boxwood, grown from a sprig of 
boxwood in the bouquet carried by 
that vivacious First Lady on her hus- 


band’s inaugural day, are grown in 
greenhouses situated near the Cathe- 
dral offices. The faithful workers on 
the greenhouse staff watch the tiny 
seedlings with constant care. When 
they have reached the proper size 
they are potted and then are ready 
to be sent hither and yon, breathing 
fragrance and carrying messages of 
good will from Mount Saint Alban. 

This summer an experiment is to 
be made. A drying frame will be set 
up in a corner of the court outside 
the Cottage Herb Garden, where 
bunches of herbs, lemon verbena, and 
other fragrant plants will be dried, 
according to tried and true methods. 
Volunteers from the membership of 
All Hallows’ Guild will participate in 
the experiment. It is hoped that, by 
this demonstration, pilgrims may be 
encouraged to raise herbs and pre- 
pare them for use in cooking and for 
fragrance. 

Friends of Washington Cathedral 
who are readers of THE CATHEDRAL 


AGgE—you are invited to the Cottage 
Herb Garden when you visit the Na- 


tional Capital. Meantime, if you 
wish to have herbs in your gardens 
this summer, write at once to All 
Hallows’ Guild, Washington Cathe- 
dral, Washington, D. C., and a list 
will be sent to you from which you 
may select the first herbs for a 
garden that will prove a joy and 
an inspiration to you through the 
years. 

To quote Mr. Beston once more: 
“A garden of herbs is a garden of 
things loved for themselves in their 
wholeness and integrity. It is not a 
garden of flowers, but a garden of 
plants which are sometimes very 
lovely flowers and are always more 
than flowers. It is a garden of color 
seen as a part of garden life and not 
as its climax and close, of the plea- 
sures and refreshments of fragrance, 
of the fantasy and beauty of leaves, 
of the joy of symmetry and design in 
nature, of that neglected delight to 
be found in garden contrasts and har- 
monies of green. * * * ” 
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Cathedral Chapter Elects two New Members 


HE election of Lloyd B. Wilson 

and C. F. R. Ogilby, of Wash- 

ington, to membership on the Ca- 
thedral Chapter is announced by the 
Bishop of Washington. 

Mr. Wilson entered the employ of 
the Nebraska Telephone Company at 
Plattsmouth in 1899 at the age of 
sixteen. After serving in various ¢a- 
pacities, he became head of the Com- 
mercial Department of of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Company for 
Nebraska and South Dakota in 1913 
and later held the same position for 
Minnesota and North Dakota. He was 
appointed General Commercial Super- 
intendent of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Company in 1919 with 
headquarters at Omaha. 

In 1925 Mr. Wilson came to New 
York as Commercial Engineer of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and took up his residence in 
Washington in 1929 as President of 
the Chesapeake and Potomae Tele- 
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phone Company, which has charge of 
telephone service in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. Wilson is a director of a num- 
ber of industrial and ecivie institu- 
tions in Washington. He is also a 
communicant and vestryman of St. 
Alban’s Parish Chureh on the Cathe- 
dral grounds. He served as Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee for 
the recent Washington Cathedral 
Membership Campaign in the District 
of Columbia, which resulted in ap- 
proximately 850 subseriptions total- 
ing nearly $28,000 for current main- 
tenance expenses. (See article be- 
ginning on page 52 in this magazine.) 

Having served since its establish- 
ment as a member of the Cathedral 
Council, Mr. Ogilby brings to his du- 
ties as a member of the Chapter, a 
wide knowledge of the Cathedral 
Foundation. He was born in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, in 1879 and 
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lived in Boston and New York before 
coming to Washington in 1909. He 
lives in Chevy Chase, where he is an 
active communicant of All Saints’ 
Church, and practices law at 613 15th 
Street in Washington under the firm 
name of Hoehling & Ogilby. 

Mr. Ogilby’s grandfather was a pro- 
fessor in the General Theological Sem- 
inary in New York and his great uncle 
was Vicar of Trinity Church in New 
York. One of his brothers, the Rev- 
erend Dr. Remsen B. Ogilby, is Pres- 
ident of Trinity College in Hartford, 
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The Society for the Home Study of Holy Seripture and Church History, which 
has had its headquarters at Washington Cathedral for the last eight years, an- 
nounces the following courses for the Autumn and Winter of 1936-1937: 


1. “St Paul the Missionary” (Acts of the Apostles, chapters xv-xxviii), by 
the Reverend William S. Bishop, D.D., Director of Studies. (24 weeks.) 


2. “Organized Christianity Since the Reformation,” by the Reverend Cor- 
nelius 8S. Abbott. (26 weeks.) The purpose of this course in Church history is 
to study, in outline, the development of the various Churches, Catholic and 
Protestant, from the Reformation to the present time. 


3. “The Consecutive Teaching of the Collects, Epistles and Gospels for 
the Sundays of the Christian Year,’ by the Reverend Canon Arthur B. Rudd. 
27 weeks.) A course especially planned for clergy, Church School teachers and 
others interested in the fullness of the Christian Revelation as embodied in 


The weekly studies will be issued beginning with Friday, September 25th. 


A nominal fee of one dollar is charged for registration in each of the above 
courses in order to help defray the cost of postage. Applications should be made 
to the Reverend William 8S. Bishop, D. D., 1912 Belmont Road, Washington, D. C., 
and must be received not later than Saturday, September 19th. 


was founded fifty years ago by the late 
Sarah F. Smiley, a devoted Churchwoman, include the following: The Right Rev- 
erend Philip M. Rhinelander, D.D., LL.D., President of the Board of Trustees; the 
Reverend Robert J. Gibson, Secretary; Richard W. Hynson, Treasurer; the Rev- 


erend Edwin B. Niver, D.D., Librarian; and the Reverend Dr. Bishop, Director 


It is the desire of the Trustees to make the Society minister in every way 
possible to the help of those who may wish to earry on the study of the Bible or 
of Church history in their own homes, under competent guidance and direction; 
and that this collection of books—numbering over seven thousand—should be fully 
used for this purpose. Not only are readers welcome at the East Cloister Library 
at all times, but under certain conditions these books of the “Smiley collection” 
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Connecticut, and the other brother, 
the Reverend Henry McF. B. Ogilby, 
is Reetor of the Church of Our Sav- 
iour in Brookline, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Ogilby has been active in the 
work of the Church sinee boyhood, 
has sung in parish choirs for more 
than forty years, and has served on 
various vestries and held responsible 
positions in Chureh organizations. 

The election of a new member to 
fill the existing vacancy in the Cathe- 
dral Council will be announced in a 
forthcoming issue of THe CATHEDRAL 
AGE. 
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Leon Cathedral’s Glorious Interior 





By E. Donald Robb 
Of Frohman, Robb and Little, Architects for Washington Cathedral 


E have learned much in recent 
W xe through the pages of 

THe CATHEDRAL AGE, and else- 
where, of the stained glass in Leon 
Cathedral in Spain. Very little has 
been said or written about the archi- 
tecture,—mueh too little; for the ar- 
chitecture of Leon, at least the in- 
terior, is as perfect in its proportion, 
in the relation and articulation of its 
parts, as any of the far better known 
Cathedrals of the north of France. 
It is, however, far smaller in all di- 
mensions than Amiens or Reims, but 
this merely adds to its personal ap- 
peal, for there is none of that breath- 
taking awe that one experiences in 
those two soaring interiors, but a feel- 
ing of intimacy that appeals to the 
affections. 

Built in the later years of the 13th 
century, its builders seem to have 
been acquainted with all of the details 
of the highly developed Gothic style 
as brought to a state of perfection at 
Amiens; and to have availed them- 
selves of that knowledge in designing 
the interior of Leon. 

Add to this perfection of arenitec- 
tural anatomy the warm golden red 
of the stone and the glorious color of 
the glass, and you have an interior as 
completely satisfying as any Gothic 
ehureh in the world. 


Height from floor to vault «00... 
Width from center to center of Nave piers 
I CD os Ssecciccpsansapcntcadecescasociinetanediissne 
Height from floor to triforium.............. 
Height from floor to clerestory ............ 
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and glorify as one God, world without end. Amen. 








In its furnishings and later archi- 
tectural addition it has also much to 
claim our attention, and to repay us 
for eareful study. Its stone trascoro 
(shown in the accompanying picture) 
while in a debased style, is noble in 
general design and well related in pro- 
portion and size to the building itself. 
It would be hard to match anywhere 
the beauty of the sculptured panels 
in the choir stalls. In boldness and 
skill of execution these Biblical and 
historical characters compare favor- 
ably with the best examples of the art 
of the wood carver. Several beautiful 
gold retables and a number of fine 
tombs come into view as one makes 
the circuit of the ambulatory. 

A comparison of the principal di- 
mensions of Leon (exclusive of the 
length) with those of Washington Ca- 
thedral is interesting. It will be no- 
ticed that Washington, although slight- 
ly larger than Leon, is in almost the 
exact proportion. (See table below.) 

In interior length, however, Wash- 
ington Cathedral is almost twice as 
great as Leon—424 feet compared with 
242 feet, owing to the greater number 
of bays, nine in the Nave and six in 
the Choir at Washington—with only 
six in the Nave and three in the Choir 
at Leon. 





Leon Washington 
a 97 feet 100 feet 
42 feet 48 feet 
= 21 feet 21 feet 
aie 41 feet 44, feet 
oe 56 feet 61 feet 
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PRAYER FOR THE BUILDING OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


LORD JESUS CHRIST, who hast taught us that all things are possible to him | 

that believeth, and that Thou wilt favorably hear the prayer of those who ask in | 

Thy Name; we plead the fulfillment of Thy promise, and beseech Thee to hasten 
the building, in the Capital of this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer for all people. | 
Make speed to help us O Lord, whom with the Father and the Holy Spirit, we worship | 
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The Church Still Calls to Pioneers* 


By the Honorable William R. Castle 


AST of all, some of you may de- 
cide to go into the Church. 
That is the highest ealling of 

all, because in the Church, as priests 
of the Church, you have the oppor- 
tunity to mold all sides of human 
character. There is a curious feel- 
ing among young people, even among 
those who are thinking of becoming 
ministers of the Gospel, that it is 
something which is somehow just a 
little bit embarrassing. 

I remember one day saying to a 
group of young Foreign Service offi- 
cers that one reason they were so 
happy was a reason they had never 
mentioned, being embarrassed to speak 
of it,—that, after all, there was an 
immense satisfaction in being able to 
work for the government of the 
United States. 

So the young men going into the 
priesthood and, sometimes, priests 
themselves are just a little apologetic. 
The reason is that they are planning 
to do or are already doing the most 
important and most sacred duties that 
men can have. They feel that these 
duties will perhaps set them apart 
from their fellows whereas, actually, 
they. should only bring them closer 
to their fellows in helping them to 
live happily and usefully. You don’t 
know how in their hearts, your fellow- 
men may envy you, even when on 
their lips there may be mockery. 

It is generally true that when a 
man makes fun of you because you 
are doing something worth while, he 
really envies you and is ashamed to 
confess it. He sneers to bolster his 
own self-conceit. Don’t ever be fooled 
by others into cowardice. It probably 
takes more courage, in these days, to 
decide to become a priest of the 
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Church, than to adopt any other pro- 
fession. But that fact should not 
deter any good American. 

This nation is built on courage, on 
the pioneering spirit, and the man 
who enters the Church is bound to be 
a pioneer. Every priest who amounts 
to anything is always breaking out 
new trails; he is tracking through the 
forests of doubt and discouragement 
where folk have lost their way; he 
is bringing in the light where there 
has been darkness and hope where 
there has been despair. It is a grand 
profession for brave men—and only 
for brave men. 

Of course, you must not choose the 
Church as a career unless you are 
sure that is what you want and that 
it is what you can do. This is equally 
true in the choice of any other career. 
But as I said before, you have learned 
in school to weigh the pros and eons. 
More important than that, I hope you 
have learned the power to choose that 
which you believe to be right. The 
educated man has more opportunity 
in the world today than he has had, 
perhaps, ever before to decide on the 
course which will promote the com- 
mon good and to follow that course 
with enthusiasm and courage. 

All the influences that have molded 
you in your eareer in this great 
School are influences for which, as the 


years pass, you will thank God. As 
those influences show in your own 
rounded characters, in your wisdom 


and courage and kindliness and truth- 
speaking and love of those things 
which are really worth while in life— 
as those influences show in your own 
characters — the country, too, will 
thank God for St. Albans School.*** 

Some of you may go into politics 
as a career and that is what I should 
strongly urge you to do if you have 
stability of character and real love of 
country to guide you. There are 
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people who say that politics is a dirty 
game and that decent fellows ought 
not to go into it. Such talk to me is 
wicked. There is, to be sure, a great 
deal now in the game of polities 
which is dirty, but, nevertheless, poli- 
tics profoundly influences the coun- 
try and its destiny. It is going to 
remain dirty just as long as boys 
like you with decent backgrounds, 
with the high ideals which this School 
has given you, keep out of the game. 
One of the greatest things you can do 
for your country is to adopt frankly 
a political career and work to instil 
into polities the ideals which govern 
such a profession as that of medicine. 

Boys graduating from very few 
schools have had the opportunities 
that you have had to know what is 
going on in the world, to study the 
needs of the world and, especially, of 
your own country,—to hear both 
sides of some of the questions which 
are agitating this country as well as 


the rest of the world. In your dis- 
cussions of public matters, you have 
been given a chance to take sides. [ 
hope some of you have taken sides 
enthusiastically, passionately, and that 
you will maintain that enthusiasm 
and carry it forward into practical 
application to the problems _ before 
the country. With the training you 
have had, you can see through the 
sham of eatch-words and shibboleths. 

You can see both sides and above 
all, because of the training you have 
had, you can choose after you have 
weighed. Don’t go out into the 
world as trimmers, people who lean 
first one way and then another. Go 
out as advocates of what you believe 
to be right, of what you believe to be 
necessary for the maintenance and 
salvation of your country. There is 
no higher duty than the duty laid on 
every one of us to enter actively into 
the political life of the country, in 
order that we may raise the standards 
of our national life.*** 


Photograph by St. Aibans News 


AWARDING “CUM LAUDE” MEMBERSHIP TO HIGHEST RANKING SCHOLARS 
At graduation exercises under the venerable oaks on Mount Saint Alban. 





Truro Cathedral in Cornwall 
By W. Douglas Caroe, F.S.A.* 


RURO CATHEDRAL has the 

special interest that it was erect- 

ed to serve as the Cathedral 
Chureh for the first of the new Dio- 
ceses created since the reign of Henry 
VIII. The county of Cornwall was 
eut off from the then vast See of 
Exeter in or about 1880. The erec- 
tion of the new Cathedral in the capi- 
tal city of Truro was fortunately 
placed by Bishop Benson, subsequently 
one of the great Archbishops of Can- 
terbury, in the competent hands of the 
late John Loughborough Pearson, R. 
A., who had already made himself 
famous by designing and erecting some 
of the most distinguished and original 
churches of the Gothie revival in Eng- 
land. St. Michael’s, Croydon, St. 
John’s, Red Lion Square, Holborn, and 
St. Augustine’s, Kilburn, may be 
named as specially characteristic of 
Pearson’s manner whereby he had 
mastered the essential spirit of mediz- 
val art. 

He thus produced churehes and 
other buildings which were in no sense 
copies or imitations of the past but 
individual creations belonging to their 
own period—very far from being mere 
imitations of medivvalism. All that 
was indifferent or banal in the Gothic 
work of the first seventy-five years of 
the nineteenth century was eliminated, 
and Pearson’s own manner evolved it- 
self as a true expression of religious 
fervor; characteristic of his own pow- 
ers of architectural design—but em- 
bodying all that was best, and remains 
best for all time, in ancient medieval 
art. He, almost alone of his contem- 


*“Here is a brief account of Truro Cathedral 
with some illustrations which I hope will prove an 
acceptable contribution to THE CATHEDRAL AGE,” 
wrote Mr. Carée on January 24, 1936, from St. 
George’s Close, Jerusalem. ‘You will note the in- 
teresting address from which it goes. It was writ- 
ten upon the shore of the Dead Sea. I am on my 
way to Cyprus, where I shall be found until Easter, 

*” Architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
of the Church of England, the author is also in 
charge of the fabric at Canterbury Cathedral. He 
has long been a generous contributor to this maga- 
zine.—ED1ToR's NOTE. 
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poraries, caught the true spirit and 
elevated his work into a definite style 
or manner peculiar to his own genius, 
but always controlled by a realization 
of the best that the Middle Ages them- 
selves had given forth of architectural 
accomplishment. There are a grace 
and mastery peculiar to Pearson’s 
later, output, when he had found him- 
self, unrivalled by his contemporaries. 

The site finally selected was a some- 
what low-lying one in the heart of 
Truro city—just beneath Brunel’s 
great railway viaduct which had pre- 
viously dominated the town before 
the soaring Cathedral with its three 
finely-conceived towers and _ spires 
sprang up to assert the call of Christ 
to the place of first importance. 

The old chureh of Truro parish al- 
ready occupied the east end of the site, 
the south aisle of which, ereeted in 
a late fifteenth century manner pecu- 
liar to a Cornish Medieval work of its 
period, had its distinctive charm. The 


TRURO CATHEDRAL 
Rising above houses of the Old City. 
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ancient parish of Truro had to be 
maintained in the new Cathedral and 
it was a happy inspiration of the ar- 
chitect to preserve this fine relie of 
the past as an additional south aisle 
of his new church. Like so many an- 
cient churches the bays were of vary- 
ing length. This irregularity was pre- 
served in the new bays of the new 
church—aligned as it is with the old. 
No two bays are alike in length in the 
Choir and Sanctuary of the Cathedral 
and the gain is great, adding as it 
does to the medieval flavor of the 
whole. At the west end of the old 
aisle a slender tower and spire were 
raised in honor of the ancient church. 
This tower flanks the South Transept 
and is finely related to the great cen- 
tral Tower to which it gives remark- 
able seale. It is a striking example 
of that ‘‘harmony of contrasts,’’ to 
be ventured upon only by true genius. 

Something of the same effect of con- 
trast is secured at the west end where 
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the flanking turrets of the western ga- 
ble give great scale to the Western 
Towers upon which they impinge. 

Quite definite differences in the de- 
sign of the Western Towers—whereof 
only one carries the peal of bells and 
is specially adapted to that purpose 
are cleverly concealed so as to add in- 
terest to the composition of both, with- 
out any loss of harmony. The har- 
mony of the spires is well shown 
on the photograph of the Cathedral 
as seen from the railway station ap- 
proach. (See Page 42.) 

The Western porch and that to the 
South Transept are conceived in the 
same happy vein—arched gabled with 
niched buttresses filled with fine stat- 
uary, the wall faces being diapered. 
The interiors are vaulted and adorned 
with statuary which is hardly revealed 
on the photographs. West of the 


South Transept lies the circular bap- 
tistery skilfully tucked in between the 
Transept and the South Nave Aisle. 


NAVE OF TRURO CATHEDRAL 
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pilgrim looks westward. 


But its intricacy of design is ably con- 
cealed by some clever sculpture, to 
which no photograph can do justice. 
It must be seen to be appreciated. 
Nave and Chancel bend to slightly di- 
vergent axes. This had a well known 
ritual significance in ancient art. Here 
it was imposed by the site and its 
surroundings—and under the arehi- 
tect’s skilful guidance has been made 
the most of. The axis of the baptis- 
tery is a mean between those of the 
Nave and Chancel. The east end rising 
above the river Fal and the old town 
is a striking composition. 

Passing to the interior we find a 
Chancel of fine aisles including the 
old south aisle of the ancient church. 

The flying buttresses of the south 
side of the Choir had to be carried 
without their supports impinging upon 
the old aisle. This is skilfully con- 
trived by cutting an additional pas- 
sage through the pillared supports of 
the counterforts whereby the Choir 
becomes five aisled. In this extra aisle 
under the counterforts the level of the 


THE CATHEDRAL’S EAST END 


Dominates the head waters of the River Fal. 


floor of the Chancel drops by two 
steps to that of the old aisle, now the 


parish church. This change of level 
adds great beauty and vigor to the 
scheme. 

An ambulatory passes behind the 
great reredos, the sculpture of which 
tells the story of the crucifixion of the 
Saviour illustrated by types and anti- 
types of new and old Biblical history. 
After the manner of great medieval 
precedents, Pearson does not hesitate 
to hide most of the lower tier of his 
great eastern lancets by his reredos, 
which is richly conceived as the foeus 
of reverent attention. The stately con- 
ception and refined detail of the inte- 
rior is shown in one of the acecompany- - 
ing pictures. It may be noted that 
every capital in the Cathedral varies 
in its moulded details—though all 
maintain a balaneed harmony. * * * 

It would take many pages to en- 
hanee by full deseription the charms 
of composition, refinement of detail 
and graceful grouping of Truro Ca- 
thedral. It is on a modest seale as 
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Cathedrals go, but the illustrations 
suffice to mark it as a worthy memorial 
of the age of revival in which it was 
built by a master of his craft. 

[t was completed following Pear- 
son’s death in 1896 by his son, Mr. 
Frank Pearson, after the turn of the 


century. The cloisters and Chapter 
House are now in course of erection 
by Mr. Frank Pearson, who has al- 
ready set up a choir school in worthy 
emulation of the great medieval tra- 
dition handed on to him by his dis- 
tinguished father. 


TRURO MEMORIES OF FIFTY YEARS AGO 


‘*Nestledown”’ 
Old Bennington, Vermont 
June 27th, 1936. 
Dear Editor: 

I am greatly interested in the arti- 
ele on Truro Cathedral by that splen- 
did architeet—W. Douglas Carée. For 
me, the Cathedral at Truro is invested 
with many memories to which I turn 
with nostalgic yearnings. 

Fifty-two or three years ago as a 
small boy I lived in the little Cornish 
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VIEW OF THE THREE SPIRES 


From the railway station approach to the Cathedral, 


city on the River Fal. I was a member 
of the Church Sunday School. My 
father, a stonecutter, master craftsman 
and the son of a great craftsman, was 
employed on the Cathedral. And I, 
dreaming of days to come when I, too, 
was to become a worker in stone, felt 
that in a definite sense the Cathedral 
was ours—my father’s and mine. 

In our home there was a picture of 
the Cathedral as it was to be. It was 
the gift of the charming lady who was 
our teacher. I spoke of the picture as 
‘four Cathedral,’’ and I wanted my 
father to identify the stones cut by 
himself and those eut by other crafts- 
men whom I knew. 

It was an almost daily concern of 
mine to attempt to trace, in the con- 
fusion of the great building in its 
early stages, some likeness to the elab- 
orate picture. To get inside of the 
high board fence was generally not 
impossible but a legitimate errand to 
father always meant admission. On 
such occasions, father and many other 
stonecutters would explain the use of 
particular stones and their place in 
the great design. More than that, with 
flattering generosity, my initials, ‘‘J. 
S.,’’ were hastily and roughly cut in 
the bed or end joint of a stone, so 
that I might boast in years to come— 
my initials are permanently built into 
the Cathedral in many places. * * * 

Cordially yours, 
JoHN Sparao.* 


*Registrar of the Diocese of Vermont and mem- 
ber of the National Committee for Washington 
Cathedral. 





In Memoriam 
CANON JOSEPH FLETCHER 


A genial personality, beloved by all 
of his associates on Mount Saint Al- 
ban, was removed from the ‘‘Cathe- 
dral family circle’’ when the Rever- 
end Joseph Fletcher, Canon and Li- 
brarian, died suddenly at his home 
on the Cathedral Close on March 28th. 
He was ill for only a few hours. He 
entered into Eternal Rest at the end 
of a well-rounded day during which 
he had conducted two services in the 
Cathedral, had a personal conference 
with Bishop Freeman, and taken a 
motor ride into the country with his 
devoted wife, who survives him. 

Canon Fletcher was in his seventy- 
ninth year. He and Mrs. Fletcher had 
celebrated their Golden Wedding sev- 
eral years ago when they received af- 
feetionate messages of congratulation 
from their many friends in the Dio- 
cese of Washington and throughout 
the Church. 

His colleagues on the Cathedral 
Chapter passed the following resolu- 
tion on April 16th: 

‘“RESOLVED: That the Chapter 
of Washington Cathedral has heard 
with profound sorrow of the death 
of Reverend Joseph Fletcher, a 
Canon of the Cathedral, and since 
1925 its Librarian. Canon Fletcher, 
coming to the Cathedral after an 
honored career in the parish minis- 
try, not only rendered important 
services to the Library, which have 
been duly referred to in the reso- 
lutions passed by the Library Com- 
mittee and transmitted to his widow 
and to this body, but he also gave 
the Cathedral most generously of 
his time and strength in other ways. 
No one has shown more interest in 
the various Cathedral services, or 
has taken a larger proportion of 
them during the period of his can- 
onry. His courtesy, spirit of co- 
operation, and deep interest in the 
Cathedral have been appreciated by 
all, including thousands of visitors 
whom he has shown over the Choir 


and Chapels, and to whom he has 
explained their architectural and re- 
ligious significance. The Chapter 
also wishes to record its apprecia- 
tion of his aid in providing the first 
unit in the ‘Clergy Village’ and the 
generous provision made for the 

Cathedral in his will—an evidence 

of devotion to the Cathedral’s in- 

terests which he has shown in many 
ways during his decade of residence 
on the Close.’’ 

Further enlightenment on Canon 
Fletcher’s career is found in the fol- 
lowing minute passed by the Trustees 
of the Society for Home Study of Holy 
Seripture and Church History at its 
annual meeting on April 26th: 

‘In the sudden death of Canon 
Fletcher, late Secretary and Trea- 
surer, our Society has sustained a 
very serious loss. 

‘‘Ever since the Library and 
work of the Society was transferred 
to Washington, finding its new 
headquarters in the Cathedral Li- 
brary, Canon Fletcher has faithful- 
ly and unselfishly served as Trustee, 
holding also the office of S. H. S. H. 
S. Librarian for the larger part of 
that time. He was elected a Trustee 
and Treasurer at the annual meet- 
ing held in New York City on May 
21st, 1926. At the next meeting, 
which was held in Washington, De- 
cember 15th, 1926, Mr. Fletcher 
was elected Secretary of the Society, 
soon thereafter becoming Canon of 
Washington Cathedral and its Li- 
brarian. 

‘*We who have not only worked 
with Canon Fletcher but have also 
enjoyed the privilege of personal 
and intimate friendship with him, 
desire to testify not only to his rare 
qualities as a man and a clergyman, 
but also to his cordial and winning 
personality. A lover of books, Can- 
on Fletcher was still more a lover 
of his fellowmen. Deeply loyal to 
the Church he served with honor 
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“A lover of books,—he was still more a lover of his fellowmen.” 
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throughout a long ministry, he ever 
gave the impression of quiet force- 
fulness. As Treasurer and Secre- 
tary, he was the Society’s faithful 
steward, ever watchful for its in- 
terests. He inspired confidence in 
all who came in contact with him. 
Called away, as he has been in the 
midst of his activity, we feel sure 
that the final verdict upon his life 
and his abundant labors will be, 
‘Servant of God, well done’.’’ 


Canon Fletcher prepared for the 
ministry at the Virginia Theological 
Seminary and served his deaconate at 
Epiphany Church in Washington. Af- 
ter rectorates at Tenafly, N. J., and 
Sparrow's Point, Md., where he helped 
build two churches, he served for some 
years as principal of the Hannah More 
Academy at Reisterstown. 

He came to the Cathedral after re- 
tiring as Rector Emeritus of St. Paul’s 
Parish, Rock Creek, in 1926. 


Je 


UT 
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FROM THE WARDEN’S STUDY 


Part of the art, or artistry, of the 
Prayer Book is found, not alone in its 


choice, but equally in its economy, 
of words. Nowhere is 
this more apparent 
than in the Collects. 
Many of them are 
translated from the Latin and earry 
with them the Latin tradition of mul- 
tum in parvo: much meaning in few 
words. This is a Prayer Book virtue 
commonly ignored. Yet it gives 
preachers an opportunity. The rhythm 
and cadences of the Prayer Book are 
as music in the ear. But the skill 
which feeds the mind and moves the 
heart and will is not in sound alone. 
Rather it proves itself, and works in 
us, by virtue of the extraordinary apt- 
ness of the words employed. These 
Prayer Book words, taken many of 
them one by one, are as seeds, gath- 
ered with expert care, rich in promise 
of fruitfulness if fairly planted. At- 
tentive study, keen and patient to ab- 
sorb their distilled, concentrated mean- 
ing, will find a whole series of sermons 
in a single Collect. 


Sermons 
In The 
Collects 


Take for instance the 
Collect for Peace in 
Morning Prayer, not the 
whole of it, but only the four-fold in- 
vocation with which the Collect opens. 
First comes ‘‘ Author of peace.’’ ‘‘ Au- 
thor’’ is as radical and ultimate a 
word as is ‘‘Creator.’’ Both mean the 
same. Peace originates with God. 
Peace is His alone. Man receives it 
as God’s gift. But the word ‘‘Au- 
thor’’ has a personal and intimate im- 
plication. Peace is more than a 
‘‘work’’ of God, as stars and seas and 
flowers are H's ‘‘works.’’ Peace is the 
atmosphere in which He lives. One 
ean think of Him—one must think of 
Him, if one is to think rightly—apart 
from His creation. One cannot think 
of Him apart from the peace in which 
He lives. Peace then may be had by 
us only as the atmosphere in which He 
lives becomes, at least in measure, the 
spiritual air we breathe. Other of His 
gifts; food, clothing, sun, air, rain; 
are showered down on the unjust as 
on the just. They can be had without 
a thought given to the Giver. But not 


Peace 
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so peace, of which He is the Author. 


* od * 


Next, ‘‘Lover of con- 
eord.’’ Coneord among 
men is the reflection of 
God’s own perfect unity. We must 
be clear in our thought and teaching 
that the unity of God is the supreme 
truth of our creed. In explaining and 
defending the doctrine of the Trinity 
it is safer, clearer, nearer the truth, 
to speak of ‘‘One in Three’’ rather 
than of ‘‘Three in One.’’ The Unity 
is primary. The Trinity does not 
qualify the Unity as though, in spite 
of being Three, God still is One, He is 
Three because not otherwise can He 
be One. For God is personal and one 
cannot be a person, whether divine or 
human, save in relationships. There- 
fore there are relationships within the 
Godhead. And God loves ‘‘concord’’ 
in and among His children because it 
reflects the perfect ‘‘coneord’’ in 
which He lives Himself. Our Lord 
bears witness to this in speaking of 
the spiritual significance and potency 
of ‘‘two or three’’ gathered together 
in His Name. Concord, even in lowest 
terms, found among two or three, is 
sufficient invitation for Him. It gives 
Him the opportunity for which His 
love is longing. ‘‘There am I in the 
midst of them.’’ 


Concord 


* * * * 


Next come the words 
‘‘in knowledge of Whom 
standeth our eternal 
life’? a memorable phrase, though 
lacking the terseness of the Latin: 
Quem nosse vivere: Whom to know is 
to live. This is an echo of Our Lord’s 
saying, ‘‘this is life eternal, that they 
should know Thee, the only true 
God.’’ To know God as He really is 
means more than to find our life and 
living illumined, deepened, broadened. 
It means to be made alive with a new 
life, which in its nature is eternal. 
Knowledge about God will not serve. 
God must be known personally: as a 
Person is known by a person. So 


Life 


meeting God and being with Him, as 
He really is, means, must mean, ado- 
ration, devotion, above all surrender, 
as creature to Creator, as sinner to 
Redeemer, as mortal to the Giver of 
immortal life. This is to open the way 
for Him to infuse us, here and now, 
with the eternal life which He eter- 
nally is living. And that makes His 
gift of peace eternally secure. He is 
the Author of peace in our lives as in 
His own. We have His peace because 
by knowing Him we share His life. 
xe e *« ae 


Lastly, in the climax, we 
pray to One ‘‘ Whose 
service is perfect free- 
dom.’’ Here again the Latin excels in 
energy and terseness: Cut servire reg- 
nare: Whom to serve is to reign. But 
the meaning is the same. Freedom is 
gained only by the keeping of God’s 
laws. No truth needs stronger em- 
phasis in these days when obedience is 
taken to spell servitude and license is 
held the royal road to liberty. Our 
simplest science should have taught us 
better. Each forward step in knowl- 
edge and in mastery of the laws of 
nature has come by virtue of our 
painstaking observation and exact con- 
formity. Only so can we freely have 
our way and work our will with the 
mysterious physical forces of the uni- 
verse. And in spite of our self-suffi- 
cient pride and blatant unbelief, the 
same inexorable principle holds in the 
spiritual realm. God is Creator. He 
has fixed the pattern of our human 
nature. In the Incarnation He has 
set that pattern clear before us. There 
is no other. We ean as little break 
or alter it as we can break or alter 
the laws of electricity. Our freedom 
inexorably lies in our conformity. 
‘‘T will walk at liberty for I seek 
Thy commandments.’’ Therein, final- 
ly, is our peace. If the Spirit Who 
“sweetly ordereth all things’’ brings 
order out of chaos in our inward lives, 
then we shall indeed be defended 
‘‘against all assaults of our enemies’’ 
and set free from the fear of ‘‘the 
power of any adversaries.’’ 


Freedom 
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CONFERENCE ON WHITSUNTIDE PREACHING 


‘*When we consider the question of 
the nature and work of God the Holy 
Ghost, we find that the Church is with- 
out any clearly defined teaching on the 
subject, that the doctrine is seldom 
treated in the pulpit, or in devotional 
books, and that the notions entertained 
on the subject by otherwise well-in- 
formed Christians are hazy and con- 
fused.’’ These words by the Reverend 
Peter Green, Canon of Manchester, 
might well have been written as a 
summary of the thought and discus- 
sion of the conference held at the Col- 
lege of Preachers from May 11th to 
16th. The fact that such an able think- 
er as Canon Green feels this way about 
the doctrine of the Holy Ghost reflects 
credit on the Warden for his timely 
choice of the subject. 

Not only in his choice of the subject 
is credit due Bishop Rhinelander, but 
also in his choice of a leader. The Rev- 
erend Granville M. Williams, S.S.J.E., 
rector of the Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, New York City, faced this 
difficult subject of Whitsuntide preach- 
ing with fine conviction which was in 
no way lessened by his broad sym- 
pathy with other points of view. For 
reading on the subject he recommend- 
ed especially, R. E. Moberly’s Atone- 
ment and Personality; K. E. Kirk’s, 
Essays on the Trinity and Incarna- 
tion; and L. S. Thornton’s, The In- 
carnate Lord. 

Clergy attending the conference were 
from Montana, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ar- 
kansas, Virginia, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and Massachusetts. 

What a busy week it is! Indeed, a 
day at the College of Preachers is 
crowded with enriching experiences. 
We started the morning ‘with morn- 
ing prayer and Holy Communion in 
the College Chapel at 7.30. Breakfast 
was followed at 9.30 with the morning 
meditations led by the Reverend S. 
Thorne Sparkman, rector of Christ 
Chureh in Baltimore, Md. After the 
regular morning lecture, the confer- 


ence was divided into three groups, 
and under the guidance of a leader 
(usually one of the members attend- 
ing) a lively discussion on the leeture 
topic followed. I heard several of the 
men from our group remark that these 
informal discussions had cleared up 
their thinking a lot. At noon we as- 
sembled in the Chapel for interces- 
sions led by the Warden. 

The early afternoon was spent in 
private conferences with the leader 
concerning the sermons each of us had 
submitted, with Chaplain Kinkead or 
the Reverend Mr. Taylor; or in valua- 
ble voice training periods with Mrs. 
Rudd. 

The conference heard two sermons 
each afternoon. The criticism of the 
first was lead by Mr. Sparkman, and 
of the second, which was given at the 
service of evening prayer, by Mr. 
Taylor. For these periods of criticism 
certain of the men were given specific 
aspects of the preaching technique to 
watch for, such as opening sentence, 
introduction, effect on intellect, effect 
on emotions, illustrations, delivery, ete. 
The criticism was always given in the 
spirit of good will and helpfulness, 
which marked all the activities of the 
Conference. 

The Reverend Dr. Niver, guardian 
of the College Library, gave us a talk 
on reading one afternoon, and then 
initiated us into the joyous anticipa- 
tion of sharing in the College cireu- 
lating library. Through this splendid 
work, hundreds of books are sent out 
every month to priests all over the 
country. 

One evening Mr. Sparkman gave a 
lecture on ‘‘Preaching and Teaching 
of the Holy Spirit Today.’’ I am sure 
he inspired all of us to read Baron 
von Hugel more than we have done in 
the past. Then we had a treat from 
England. The Reverend Bryan Green, 
viear of Christ Church, Crouch End, 
dropped in en route to Canada. He 
is a member of the Archbishop’s Com- 
mittee on Evangelism. At the War- 
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den’s request he talked to us one eve- 
ning for about an hour on Evangelism 
in England. He gave an extremely 
penetrating analysis of the need for 
evangelism in his country and then 
made a strong plea for a greater em- 
phasis on evangelistic preaching 
throughout the Church. 

As to results of the conference, I 
quote from the closing day’s findings 
of one of the three groups. ‘‘We are 
convineed that in order to remedy this 
condition (the widespread neglect of 


the doctrine of the Holy Spirit), we, 
as priests of the Church, should study 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in or- 
der to develop our conception of Him 
and His activity, and use the Person 
and Work of the Holy Spirit as defi- 
nite material for our meditations. We 
believe this will aid materially in the 
presentation of the Spirit to our peo- 
ple. 

‘“*We are grateful to this conference 
because it has inspired us to take a 
step in this direction.” D. J.C. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF PREACHING 


At the invitation of the Bishop of 
Washington, and the Warden, a dozen 
clergymen from the Dioceses of Wash- 
ington and Maryland met at the Col- 
lege of Preachers from May 18th to 
23rd for a conference led by the Rev- 
erend Howard Chandler Robbins, 
D.D., professor of Pastoral Theology 
in the General Seminary. His sub- 
ject was ‘‘The Technique of Preach- 
ing.’’ Most of the men had attended 
previous conferences, so fell easily into 
the routine and ordered life, which, 
in itself, is one of the distinct advan- 
tages of the College. 

This was definitely a preaching con- 
ference. Each man had an opportunity 
to preach onee, and to hear his ser- 
mon criticised very soon afterward. 
The eriteria of judgment were these 
points: the quality of the opening sen- 
tence and introduction; the effect on 
intellect, will, and emotions; the con- 
clusion; illustrations; delivery; die- 
tion and style. 

As might be expected, no sermon 
measured up to the standard fully, 
though several approached it quite 
closely; and it was noted that there 
was still hope for the future preaching 
ministry of the Church. 

Dr. Robbins was a kindly and con- 
structive critic both in analysing the 
sermons sent to him before the session 
began, and in summing up the criti- 
cisms and suggestions made after each 
sermon had been preached. The Rev- 


erend Dr. Niver and the Reverend 
Maleolm Taylor also contributed help- 
ful suggestions. 

The formal lectures concerned them- 
selves with the gospels for the first five 
Sundays in Lent, each gospel being 
approached from the standpoint of 
eareful criticism and exegesis, and the 
applications to be drawn to fit the 
needs of today. Dr. Robbins drew 
such clear pictures of the gospels that 
texts stood out sharply and almost 
begged to be preached. Naturally, the 
same text did not always appeal to 
each man in the same way; but that 
preaching values were available was 
very evident. 

For example, from the gospel for 
the first Sunday in Lent—the story of 
the Temptations—we saw the problems 
which arose in Jesus’ mind as to the 
exercise of His Messiahship: must He 
be a second Moses? a second David? 
must He prove God? From these ques- 
tions were considered the Kingdom of 
God and its relations to world affairs 
and to war. The gospel for the second 
Sunday—Jesus and the Syro-Phoeni- 
cian woman—found one suggested ap- 
plication in ‘‘informed patriotism,”’ 
even to a sense of personal guilt for 
the sins of our nation, as Christ Him- 
self felt when He determined that His 
work should be that of the Servant of 
Tsaiah. 

The gespel for the third Sunday 
brought up the problem of sickness, es- 
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pecially mental illness, and its cure. 
This took us at once into the field of 
psychiatry. A number of books were 
recommended which deal with the 
part of the clergyman in this phase of 
the pastoral ministry, a phase which 
is bound to come sooner or later in 
parish work. The gospel for the fourth 
Sunday—the story of the feeding of 
the multitude—illustrated the social 
teachings of Christianity, and gave us 
a picture of Our Lord as the legiti- 
mate successor to the prophets. Final- 
ly, in the gospel for the fifth Sunday 
in Lent, we see the contrast between 
the spiritual awareness of Jesus and 
the spiritual blindness of His oppo- 
nents. 


The meditations at this conference 
were conducted either by Chaplain 
Kinkead or by Mr. Taylor, both of 
whom have the subtle faculty of lead- 
ing without obtruding themselves in 
the least. The Warden offered the in- 
tercessions at noontime. 

A word, too, must be said in thank- 
fulness to Mrs. Rudd, who gives such 
able and suitable criticism of the voice 
and mannerisms. Although use of the 
voice is a mechanical detail in preach- 
ing, much of the effectiveness of 
preaching depends upon whether a 
man is a talking machine, or a human 
personality with a pleasing voice. It 
is Mrs. Rudd’s work to help make the 
latter true. J. D. Z. 


PREACHING AND MODERN THOUGHT 


Professor Wilbur M. Urban of Yale 
University and the Reverend Dr. Theo- 
dore O. Wedel of the National Council 
of the Episcopal Church led the con- 
ference on ‘‘Preaching and Modern 
Thought,’’ from June Ist to 6th, pre- 
senting lectures on the following sub- 
jects: ‘‘The Church and the Modern 
World,’’ ‘‘The Modern World and 
Christian Morality,’’ ‘‘Secularism and 
Christian Ideals and Values,’’ ‘‘The 
Answer of Christianity to the Modern 
Situation,’’ ‘‘Secularism in General,’’ 
‘‘Secularism—its Ethical Point of 
View,’’ ‘‘The Crisis of Christianity,’’ 
and ‘‘Liberal Protestantism. ”’ 

Taking as his theme the irreconcila- 
ble conflict between Christianity and 
Socialism, Professor Urban drew at- 
tention to the fundamental differences 
that forever must divide them. So- 
cialism, regarding life as the product 
of foree and irrationality, can find no 
place for eternal values anywhere—in 
nature, in law, in morality or in man. 
Denying reference to God as absolute 
and imminent in the world, a substi- 
tute is found in the temporal order, 
actualized in the state, as in Russia— 
or in the race, as in Germany. In both 
instances man becomes completely so- 
cialized in all of his processes, loses 


his rights, and lives as a means only 
for the ends of the state or the race. 
The ‘‘mass man’’ displaces man. The 
temporal is absolutized. Relativity de- 
seribes morality. Atheism becomes a 
necessity. This is Socialism as it is— 
not, perhaps, as the books say it ought 
to be, but as it is when it goes into 
action and lives by its basie principles. 

Is it any wonder that Christianity 
singles out Socialism as a serious and 
deadly foe! For Christianity pro- 
claims that nature, law, morality and 
man are revelations of God’s action in 
the temporal order. The transcendent, 
the eternal, the divine Reason is at the 
bottom of things. Not only so, but the 
eternal Reason has become Flesh, and 
in the Incarnation, God has been here. 
Approached thus, man must live for 
God, whose son he is. Justice, rights, 
morality become the universal and 
sacred possessions of the ‘‘everlasting 
man.’’ Christianity is oriented to eter- 
nity, not to time. Changes in the so- 
cial and economic order must come as 
they have come in the past. But, in 
the process, man, as God’s son, must 
not be banished or committed to slav- 
ery to the state, the race or any other 
temporal thing. 


Dr. Wedel deseribed the modern 
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world as increasingly influenced by 
secularism, which, traced to its roots, 
presents the world as unaware of man 
either as virtuous or vicious. There is 
simply no place for him. Two atti- 
tudes towards life thereupon become 
possible. Cynicism accepts the inevita- 
ble with a degree of sadness and 
urges that man meet it either by giv- 
ing himself over to vice or by trying 
to forget in the preoccupation that 
hard work brings. Sentimentalism 
idealizes the temporal order, finds God 
in nature only, sees man as naturally 
good, although corrupted by his social 
environment, and proposes that the 
environment being changed, man will 
emerge in his pristine goodness and 
find something to live for by sacrific- 
ing himself for the state or for the 
welfare of future generations. Neither 
attitude is adequate — cynicism, be- 
eause it offers nothing better than an 
opiate; sentimentalism, because it sees 
too little and overlooks too much. 
Liberal Protestantism is no answer 
to the secularism of the modern world. 
In essence it is not the Gospel at all. 


It looks upon Our Lord, not as God, 
but as one having the values of God. 
It aligns Christianity with progress 
and centers attention upon man. It is 
humanism in disguise. The Gospel is 
something quite different. According 
to it, man has standing in the universe. 
He is accounted for. God has taken 
cognizance of him by coming to him. 
The message of the Gospel is that God 
has been here. The Cross is not sim- 
ply an inspiration to a certain kind of 
living. It is not merely a cross. The 
Cross is God’s Cross. As such it has 
eternal meaning. The Gospel centers 
in the divine action, not in an ideal. 
Its essence consists in what God has 
done, not in what man ought to do. 

This is the Gospel of the Creeds, the 
Church and the Sacraments. Accord- 
ing to it, God has been here, loved us, 
and suffered for us. According to it, 
God continues to be here. If that be 
true, then our world and our life are 
part of the eternal order. Also, if that 
be true, man can respond to God and 
find a motive for goodness. 

W. C. K. 


CONFERENCE ON DOCTRINE AND GRACE 


From California, Montana, Illinois, 
Texas, New Hampshire, Long Island, 
New Jersey, Maryland, New York, and 
Virginia, were we bidden. ‘‘The Doe- 
trine of the Church and the Problems 
of the Individual’’ was the theme. Each 
of us was eager to receive from the Col- 
lege ‘‘those unfailing teachings of the 
Master that secure to the Christian 
ministry its power and continuing use- 
fulness through . . . its edifying and 
inspirational office in the Prophethood 
—its comforting and consoling office in 
the Priesthood.’’ So we gathered to 
think about and to discover some of 
the aspects of the ‘‘ Doctrine of Grace’’ 
in its effects upon the chaotie world of 
today. 

Two leaders had been summoned by 
the College to act as guides and men- 
tors in influencing our individual 
thoughts. The Reverend Dr. D. A. 


McGregor is in charge of the Religious 
Education for the General Church; the 
other, the Reverend Alfred Newbery, 
is rector of the Church of the Atone- 
ment in Chicago. The former, a schol- 
ar, deep in the wonder of Divine reve- 
lation, is carried along by the recurring 
proof that the statement of its Doctrine 
by the Church is in fact the statement 
by the Church of its experience of the 
revelation of God in answer to the prob- 
lems of the individual. The latter, a 
practicing priest-psychologist, who as 
a result of life spent in China and in 
the crowded centers of New York and 
Chicago, seemed to be concerned pri- 
marily with the reasons for the actions 
of the individual, searching for the 
dreams and earliest impressions of the 
individual as an indication of the work- 
ing of the mind of the one concerned. 

At first there appeared a mild ten- 
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sion throughout the conference. Re- 
ligion versus science seemed to be the 
theme; but it did not take long‘for the 
tension to disappear. The feeling grew 
that here at last religion and science 
were working from the outward edges 
towards a point in the center where 
the two became so intertwined that all 
thought of antagonism passed away. 

Certain statements made by the lead- 
ers will remain in my mind for many 
years: 

‘*Man did not discover God, but 
God revealed Himself to man; and 
therefore, we must discover God-in- 
Action.’’ 

‘‘Christian doctrine is the expres- 
sion of the life of the Church.’’ 

‘‘Christ came to give the solution 
of problems, primarily of an economic 
and social nature, rather than spirit- 
ual or religious.’’ 

‘‘He came as the Herald of the 
Kingdom of God, and His great mes- 
sage was that God cares, God loves, 


’ 


and therefore God will help.’ 

The above were from the scholar. 

From the priest-psychologist came: 

**The test of normality is our at- 
titude towards defeat, while abnor- 
maley is the focusing of the individ- 
ual upon defeat.’’ 

‘*We are all crazy, or nobody is; 
it is a matter of degree.’’ 

‘*There hath no problem come to 
you but such as man can bear.”’ 

‘*God will not suffer you to be tried 
above that you are able.’’ 

I am certain that we all left the Col- 
lege with a feeling of regret; but we all 
left equipped more fully than we came, 
to be of service to those to whom we at- 
tempt to minister. 

Our sincere thanks go out to the 
College that made possible the meeting 
of the priest-scholar, the priest-psy- 
chologist, and ourselves. It was a re- 
markable experience, for which I shall 
be forever grateful. 

C.J. 8S. R. 


St. Albans Youth Exhibit Their Hobbies 


dral School for Boys, put on a 
three day ‘‘Hobby Show’’ late 
in May for which seventy-two of some 
two hundred and thirty pupils pro- 
duced exhibits. Mr. Stephen Hurlbut 
of the Classics Department and Mr. 
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Alfred True, Head of the Lower 
School, were the instigators, ably as- 
sisted by student committeemen rep- 
resenting all eight forms. More than 
five hundred visitors were astonished 
by what they saw. 

The ‘‘Hobby Show’’ took over all 
available space in the Lower School 
play room. Short mottoes lining the 
walls stimulated the visitor: 

‘‘Does your hobby benefit others?’’ 

*‘Does your hobby develop skill?”’ 

‘Does your hobby benefit your 

health?’’ 

‘*Does your hobby add to your 

store of knowledge?”’ 


‘Tf it’s not fun, it is not a 
hobby!’’ ete. 

Despite many ‘‘hands off’’ signs, 
there were violations, especially among 
the adults. Fascinated, they couldn’t 
resist minute inspection. To the phi- 
latelist the show was a_ paradise. 
Stamp collections of untold value 
carefully bound in cellophane were 
of absorbing interest. There were, of 
course, airplane models in profusion 
and an ingenious wind tunnel. 

Two extraordinary oil painting ex- 
hibits captured the attention of even 
the unsophisticated; and that other 
handmaiden of the Arts, original 
musical compositions, (one of them 
labeled ‘‘Opus 21’’), fairly staggered 
the casual itinerant. 

First editions of many books, ex- 
amples of drafting and clay models, 
even a facsimile of an Elizabethan 
theatre vied with coin collections, 
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small arms exhibits, and an ant palace 
to catch a wandering eye. Modern 
and home made photographie enlarge- 
ment machines with examples of 
workmanship kept pace with home 
made clocks, fossils, boat models, 
basketry, falconry, and taxidermy. 
The most versatile collections were 
contributions of 7th and 8th graders. 
Sheldon Davis* displayed a veritable 
phantasmagoria of botanical, geologi- 
eal, and biological interest, and John 
Kauffman evinced a profusion of mu- 
seum pieces, together with an extraor- 
dinary marine survey. Toy soldiers 
and arrowhead collections warmed the 
hearts of followers within both fields 


*He conceived the idea of a “Hobby Show” 
and worked hard to make it a success—EDITOR’S 
NOTE. 


Recent Progress Reports from Temples at 
Home and Abroad 


Since the last issue of THE CATHE- 
DRAL AGE reached members of the 
National Cathedral Association, the 
intensive period of the Washington 
Cathedral membership effort for 1936 
in the District of Columbia has come 
to an end with total maintenance 
subscriptions of $27,860.50 from 850 
donors. Lloyd B. Wilson, President 
of the Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
phone Company, and newly elected 
member of the Cathedral Chapter, 
served as general Chairman for this 
local effort, assisted by an Executive 
Committee of ten members. The Unit 
Chairmen were Mrs. Charles Warren 
for Women’s Teams, H. L. Rust, Jr., 
for Men’s Teams, and Richard W. 
Hynson, Assistant Treasurer of the 


of endeavor. 

Russian ikons, Indian relics, serap 
books, and war time posters added 
eolor and variety to the exposition; 
birds’ nests were nature’s reminders. 
Tropical fish brought life itself within 
the hobbyist’s span. 

What was the underlying purpose 
that prompted this exhibit? The an- 
swer is to be found in St. Albans 
School’s concern over pupil resource- 
fulness. It is becoming increasingly 
important to develop creative outlets 
as a substitute for artificial entertain- 
ment. Furthermore, a ‘‘Hobby Show’”’ 
not only encourages a boy to exhibit 
his wares, but it also stimulates other 
boys to follow one of many wholesome 
activities in lieu of an _ otherwise 
stupid or misspent hour. 
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Cathedral, for the Special Member- 
ship Group. 

A personal note of appreciation 
from Mr. Wilson has been mailed to 
the 131 friends of Washington Cathe- 
dral who volunteered to serve in 
some capacity in this campaign. New 
sourees of leadership for Cathedral 
activities in the future have been dis- 
covered in this enthusiastic group. 

Although the intensive period was 
brought to a close on June 4th, many 
of the leaders and workers have 
agreed to keep quietly at work 
through the summer and into the au- 
tumn so that every possible effort 
may be made to enroll: additional 
maintenance subscribers. From the 
time the campaign was first projected 
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last February, the Executive Com- 
mittee had in mind a program for 
1936 with a brief intensive effort in 
May. 

Eight meetings of the Executive 
Committee were held between March 
9th and June Ist. Miss Mabel T. 
Boardman opened her beautiful home 
on April 30th for the inspirational 
meeting attended by members of the 
Special Membership Group. Canon 
Albert H. Lueas entertained the team 
captains and workers at supper in 
the refectory of St. Albans School 
on May 11th, Bishop Freeman mak- 
ing an eloquent presentation of the 
maintenance needs confronting the 
Cathedral enterprise. 

Members of the Executive Commit- 
tee are collaborating with the Chair- 
man in preparing a comprehensive 
report to be submitted to the Cathe- 
dral Chapter early in the autumn 
with recommendations for building 
up membership offerings through the 
National Cathedral Association in the 
District of Columbia. 

Through similar efforts in a few 
other centers outside of Washington, 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the Cathedral Council expect to 
raise an additional $25,000 before the 
end of 1936, thus assuring the Cathe- 
dral enterprise of a balanced mainte- 
nanee budget. 


The late Reverend 8S. Parkes Cad- 
man, D.D.,* Pastor of the Central Con- 
gregational Church in Brooklyn, New 
York, and member of the Washing- 
ton Cathedral Council, delivered the 
principal address at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Cathedral Asso- 
ciation held on May 8th on Mount 
Saint Alban. He sketched the Cathe- 
dral’s place in Christian history with 
particular emphasis on architecture, 
music and preaching. Other speak- 
ers were the Bishop of Washington, 
who presided; Mrs. Frederie W. 
Rhinelander, Chairman of the New 
York Committee; Mrs. William 
Adams Brown, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Women’s Committee; the Hon- 
orable William R. Castle, President 
of the Association; and the Editor of 
THE CATHEDRAL AGE. 

Following the business meeting in 
Whitby Hall, the members attended 
evensong in the Great Choir and 
were received by Bishop Freeman in 
the Bishop’s Garden. 

* * 


Leaders of the National Women’s 
Committee representing twenty-six 
states were received by Mrs. Frank- 


*News of Dr. Cadman’s death in Plattsburg, N. 
Y., comes as this issue of THE CATHEDRAL AGE 
goes to press. A memorial tribute to him will be 
printed in the autumn number.—Epr1Tor’s Nore. 


*A CREATIVE WORK CHARACTERISTIC OF THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH” 


The Right Reverend James E. Freeman, 
My dear and beloved Bishop: 


Central Congregational Chureh 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
May 11, 1936. 


Certainly my experience on the afternoon of Friday, May 8th, will not speedily 


pass out of my memory. 


I got a wonderful view of the North Transept and Choir as 


I drove away with Doctor Stokes to catch the four twenty-five train. 


I should not have left so hurriedly except for the 


awaiting me at home. 
minister, 


immense pressure of work 


I also had a most important funeral to attend, that of a brother 


I feel more than ever persuaded that what you are doing is a creative work and 


one most characteristic of the Christian 


Faith 


and of the Chureh which is God’s 


appointed organ of that Faith and which He has endowed with His own deathless Life. 


Believe me, 


Yours very affectionately, 


(Signed) S. Parkes CADMAN. 
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SOME FIVE HUNDRED OF THE NEARLY ONE THOUSAND MEMBERS ENROLLED IN 7 
While these young folks were gathering around their rector, the Reverend Charles T. Warner, D.D., Honorary Canon of 


lin D. Roosevelt, their Honorary 
Chairman, for tea at the White House 
on Thursday afternoon, May 7th. 
Mrs. Roosevelt graciously asked Mrs. 
William Adams Brown to receive 
with her. The ladies presented Mrs. 
Roosevelt with a dozen deep blue 
finger bowls fashioned from the same 
glass which Lawrence B. Saint used 
in making stained glass windows for 
the Cathedral. Mrs. William H. Scho- 
field, Chairman for New Hampshire, 
made the presentation. 

The National Women’s Committee 
representatives met on the following 
day at the home of Mrs. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, who entertained at 
luncheon following a business meet- 
ing, when plans for promoting the 
“Union of States” program were dis- 
cussed. 


* * 


Miss Elizabeth B. Canaday, newly 
appointed Field Secretary of the Na- 
tional Cathedral Association, acted as 
aide to Mrs. William Adams Brown in 


making the arrangements for the 
meetings of the National Women’s 
Committee, on May 7th and 8th. 
Since then she has been travelling in 
New England, calling on State Chair- 
men and making appointments for 
Cathedral spokesmen in the late sum- 
mer and early autumn. 

A native of Iowa who has had wide 
experience in journalism, public rela- 
tions and organization work, Miss 
Canaday brings a varied background 
to her new duties. She may be ad- 
dressed during the summer months 
eare of the New York Committee of 
the National Cathedral Association, 
598 Madison Avenue, or at the Cathe- 
dral Offices on Mount Saint Alban. 


* * 


“New Jersey Week” was commem- 
orated in Washington Cathedral be- 
ginning June 21st, when the flag of 
that commonwealth was carried in 
procession at choral evensong. Pub- 
lic officials, leaders of the Church, 
and the people of New Jersey were 
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remembered in prayer at all Cathe- 
dral services for the following. six 
days. 

Offerings for maintaining the 
Cathedral’s worship and work, which 
made this commemoration possible, 
have been obtained through the lead- 
ership of Mrs. Clarence Blair Mit- 
chell, Mrs. Perey R. Pyne and other 
faithful friends of Washington 
Cathedral. 


+ + 


The National Colors were present- 
ed to Washington Cathedral on May 
29th “in memory of the men and 
women members of the Department 


of Massachusetts, United Spanish 
War Veterans.” Department Com- 
mander Arthur T. Squires made the 
presentation and the flag was re- 
ceived in behalf of the Bishop of 
Washington and the Cathedral Chap- 
ter by Canon William L. DeVries. 
Members of the Massachusetts dele- 
gation in Congress who attended the 
ceremony included the Honorable 


ALBAN’S PARISH CHURCH ON WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL GROUNDS 
dral, a large congregation was assembling in the Great Choir of the Cathedral for the usual Lord’s Day morning service. 


John W. McCormack, the Honorable 
John P. Higgins and the Honorable 
Richard M. Russell. Mrs. Richard B. 
Wigglesworth, whose husband is a 
member of Congress from Massachu- 
setts, was also present. 


+ * 


The Right Reverend 8S. Arthur 
Huston, Bishop of Olympia, writes 
from Seattle: “Please permit me to 
thank you for the use of these beau- 
tiful slides on Washington Cathedral. 
They were greatly enjoyed on one of 
the evenings of our Summer Confer- 
ence. We also took advantage of 
having them in our possession, and I 
showed them last night at a goodly 
gathering at the parish hall of St. 
Mark’s Cathedral in this city. On 
both occasions I think they did great 
good in developing a ‘Cathedral con- 
sciousness’ and in informing our peo- 
ple of what is being done for the 
erection of a great national monu- 
ment to Christianity.” 
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Two beautiful stained glass win- 
dows to be presented to Washington 
Cathedral by Mrs. William T. Hil- 
drup, Jr., of New York City, as a 
memorial to her husband were placed 
on exhibition in the studio of Law- 
rence B. Saint in Huntingdon Valley, 
Pennsylvania, on July 3rd and 4th. 
Both the studio and the glass-making 
house were open to give visitors a 
first-hand view of the glazing process, 
assembling the pieces of glass, and 
other steps in the making of such 
colorful windows as Mr. Saint de- 
signs. He was for eight years Diree- 
tor of the Stained Glass Department 
of Washington Cathedral. 


+ * 


Mrs. S. L. Henderson, one of the 
volunteer Pilgrim Aides, recently 
gave the illustrated lecture on Wash- 
ington Cathedral in her home city in 
Arkansas with the result that an of- 
fering of $11.04 has been entered in 
the Cathedral Book of Remembrance 
as follows: “A token of their love for 
God and for His Cathedral from Trin- 
ity Parish, Van Buren, Arkansas, and 
from Bertha Eno Bryan Henderson, 
Cathedral Aide.” 
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TRINITY CHURCH IN VAN BUREN 


a 


A CATHEDRAL 


By Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


“I find I am never weary of great 
churches. It is my favorite kind of 
mountain scenery. Mankind was 
never so happily inspired as when it 
made a Cathedral: a thing as single 
and specious as a statue to the first 
glance, and yet, on examination, as 
lively and interesting as a forest in 
detail. The height of spires cannot 
be taken by trigonometry; thev mea- 
sure absurdly short, but how tall 
they are to the admiring eye! And 
where we have so many elegant pro- 
portions, growing one out of the 
other, and all together into one, it 
seems as if proportion transcended 
itself and became something different 
and more imposing. 

**T could never fathom how a man 
dares to lift up his voice to preach 
in a Cathedral. What is he to say 
that will not be an anti-climax? For 
though I have heard a considerable 
variety of sermons, I never yet heard 
one that was so expressive as a 
Cathedral. ’Tis the best preacher it- 
self, and it preaches day and night; 
not only telling you of man’s art and 
aspirations in the past, but convict- 
ing your own soul of ardent sym- 
pathies; or rather, like all good 
preachers, it sets you preaching to 
yourself;—and every man is his own 
doctor of divinity in the last resort.” 


* * * 


—From ‘‘An Inland Voyage’’ and 
written after visiting Noyon Cathedral. 
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Among recent bequests to 
Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foun- 
dation in the District of Columbia, 
for which the Chapter of Washington 
Cathedral is profoundly grateful, are 
the following: $25,000 under the will 
of Charles Carroll Glover, of Wash- 
ington; $5,000 under the will of Dr. 
William Holland Wilmer, of Wash- 
ington; $5,000 for the Cathedral 
Foundation and $5,000 for All Hal- 
lows’ Guild, the Garden Guild of the 
National Cathedral Association, un- 
der the will of Miss Julia D. Strong, 
of Washington; and generous provi- 
sions in the will of Canon Joseph 
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Fletcher by which a bequest will ul- 
timately be made to the Cathedral 
which he served as its first Librarian. 


+ so 


The first Cathedral of the Church 
of England to be acclaimed publicly 
and constituted legally during the 
reign of King Edward VIII is the 
Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul 
in Sheffield. The ceremony to mark 
the inauguration of the constitution 
and statutes took place on May 7th. 

While the Diocese of Sheffield was 
created in 1913 and the ancient par- 
ish church of St. Peter, Sheffield, was 
chosen as the seat of the bishopric, 
the designation of “Cathedral” was 
attached only by custom and courtesy. 
With the coming of the first Bishop 
in 1914, there was neither Dean nor 
Chapter, nor any provision for the 
creation of such authorities in the 
new Diocese. 

After the passing of the Cathedrals 
Measure in 1931, Dr. A. C. E. Jarvis, 


the incumbent of the parish church 


of Sheffield, became Provost of the 


Cathedral and was installed in 1933. 
The completion of the scheme for the 
government of Sheffield Cathedral, 
however, had to await the passing of 
the second Cathedrals Measure of 
1934. 

The necessary documents prepared 
by the Cathedral commissioners were 
submitted to King George V, and 
were confirmed by the present King 
in Council on March 3. 


+ + 


The annual choir festival of the 
Diocese of Albany was held at All 
Saints’ Cathedral, on June 6th. Nine- 
teen parish choirs, constituting a 
chorus of several hundred voices, par- 
ticipated. 

+ + 


At present only dimly visible in St. 
Edmund’s Chapel and other parts of 
Ely Cathedral, interesting mediaeval 
wall paintings are to be cleaned and 
repaired. Mainly of twelfth century 
workmanship, they include pictures 
of the martyrdom of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury and of St. Edmund. 


THE CATHEDRAL IN REYKJAVIK—AN EXAMPLE OF ICELAND’S CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
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NEED OF AUGMENTING LEADERSHIP IN THE WORLD 
MISSION OF CHRISTIANITY* 


By Dr. John R. Mott 


Why is there need of augmenting or strengthening the leadership of 
the world mission of Christianity? 


The profound changes in the world in recent years make necessary a 
leadership of such capacity and resource as will enable the forces of 
righteousness and unselfishness to orient themselves to the vast situation 
and its exacting requirements. 


The summons comes afresh to wage a better-planned, more aggressive and 
triumphant warfare against the age-long enemies of mankind—ignorance, poverty, 
disease, strife, superstition, secularism, and sin. The leaders in that warfare must 
have a more highly specialized training, and, if possible, even greater accessions 
of power of every kind than did their predecessors. 


Such distinctively qualitative leadership is essential in order that the builders 
of the new civilization may possess the necessary background, outlook, insight, 
and grasp to grapple successfully with their large and emergent problems. 


Never did the undertaking of bringing in a right world-order seem to me to be 
so difficult as it does now. In virtually every country the situation to be dealt 
with differs greatly from the past in scale, complexity, and pace—due to modern 
invention, improved communications, multiplied contacts, new and wider human 
relationships. 


Internationally, the last few years have brought mankind into a new world. Count 
less dangerous prejudices have still to be slain. Whole peoples have to be changed in 
disposition and habits, and, therefore, in knowledge and motives. Such a period of 
reconstruction demands truly great national and international leadership in church- 
manship, in statecraft, and in all other spheres dealing with human conduct. 


In every relationship of mankind leaders are needed who are qualified to deal with 
the basic economic facts. Economie questions have come tremendously to the front in 
every part of the world. The world’s economic life has been shifting rapidly from a 
national to an international base, and a sense of industrial and economic solidarity is 
spreading across national boundaries the world over. 


To meet successfully, because constructively, the startling manifestations of divisive 
forces and influences—economic, social, international, interracial—there must be a 
leadership competent to effect the closer and more effective cooperation and unification 
of religious and all constructive forces. 


Such strengthened leadership is needed in order that the constructive forces 
themselves, including the world mission of Christianity, may be ushered into a 
more advanced stage of development and usefulness. Their programmes must be 
re-studied, re-stated, and revised in the light of fresh thought and human relations. 
Seldom, if ever, has the Christian Church more needed the awakening and guid- 
ance of prophetic voices. And there is no compelling prophecy without clear think- 
ing, sincerity, and courage. 


What should characterize the leadership thus imperatively needed for the 
Christian constructive forces of the world? It should be comprehending or under- 
standing; truly creative, statesmanlike, cooperative, courageous, confident, and 
above all under the leadership of the Prince Leader of the Faith, Jesus Christ. In 
affording this leadership for the coming day Washington Cathedral is in a position 
to make a large contribution because of its location, its traditions, its broad plat- 
form, and its moving spirits. 


*From an address in Washington Cathedral, on April 26, 1936. by the Chairman of the 
International Missionary Council, President of World’s Alliance of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, and member of the Cathedral Council. 
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A service in commemoration of the 
installation of the first Bishop of 
Australia, the Right Reverend W. G. 
Broughton, was held in Canterbury 
Cathedral on June Oth, with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury delivering 
the address. The service was broad- 
east to Australia, where it was re- 
ceived at the time of the celebration 
of the Broughton Centenary at 
Sydney. 

* Sy 


The Director-General of Civil Avia- 
tion and members of the Air Council 
presented a Royal Air Force ensign 
and a civil air ensign to the Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury Cathedral, on 
June 20th. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury dedicated the gifts and deliv- 
ered the address. Sir Walford Da- 
vies, Master of the King’s Music, 
wrote a special anthem for the serv- 
ice, which was broadeast, and ineclud- 
ed remembrance of all those who face 
perils of the air in the discharge of 
their duties. 

a 


A peal of eight bells, which are to 
hang in the tower of Victoria Cathe- 
dral, British Columbia, was blessed 
by the Bishop of London recently at 
an unusual ceremony held at Messrs. 
Mears and Stainback’s bell foundry 


in Whitechapel. Six of the bells are 
the gift of Mrs. Mozley, wife of 
Canon Mozley, of St. Paul’s, in mem- 
ory of her brother, Captain Charles 
Raymond Nutt, R. F. A., who died in 
1914 on Vancouver Island. The bells 
are reproductions in size and weight 
of the Westminster Abbey peal. Each 
bears a motto taken from various old 
bells. 
* * 


One of the features of the latest 
eatalog for Saint Albans, the National 
Cathedral School for Boys, is a sketch 
by Gerald W. O’Connor of the faecul- 
ty, showing the School buildings in 
relation to the Cathedral, and Mount 
Saint Alban in relation to the Wash- 
ington Monument, and the United 
States Capitol. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND “BIG BEN” 





A booklet designed to aid the 
friends of Washington Cathedral in 
selecting appropriate gifts may be ob- 
tained by writing to John H. Bayless, 
Curator of the National Cathedral 
Association, Mount Saint Alban, D. 
C. When purchasing remembrances 
through the Curator’s office they help 
to build the Cathedral and maintain 
its growing work. 

The articles listed inelude objects 
created from the same stained glass 
used in the Cathedral windows, Cathe- 
dral pictures, etchings and publica- 
tions, and books and pamphlets ob- 
tainable from the Cathedral Book 


Room. 
+ + 


A large delegation of boys and 
girls belonging to the 4-H Clubs on 
their tenth annual visit to the Na- 
tion’s Capital made their usual pil- 
grimage to Washington Cathedral, 
where they were received by John H. 
Bayless, who had welcomed them in 
previous years. After their pilgrim- 
age through the Cathedral and its 
erypt chapels they were  photo- 
graphed standing on the Pilgrim 
Steps. 

Before leaving Mount Saint Alban 
they made offerings for two stones to 
be placed in the Cathedral fabrie. 


. + 


The Very Reverend Francis Under- 
hill, D.D., Dean of Rochester in Eng- 
land, has made available to THE 
CaTHEDRAL AGE a handbook on the 
Cathedral Chureh of Christ and the 
Blessed Virgin Mary at Rochester, as 
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the basis for an article to appear in 
a future issue. 

“It is one of the most interesting 
buildings in this country,” Dr. Under- 
hill writes. “At every point it touches 
English history and it is an epitome 
of our Chureh architecture.” 

a * 

An appendix of the Ninth Report 
of the “Friends of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral” gives an interesting account of 
the acceptance and reception of gifts 
of “wall stones” dedicated by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury on Jan- 
uary 15, 1935, for Cathedrals within 
the British Empire and in the United 
States of America. On a portion of 
stone from Canterbury Cathedral is 
placed a bronze replica of the Canter- 
bury Cross found some 70 years ago 
beneath one of the city’s streets. 

The inseription in Latin reads as 
follows: “This Cross is a eopy of one 
made perhaps in Kent in the eighth 
century. It is set in stone taken from 
the walls of Christ Chureh, Canter- 
bury. As the emblem of Salvation 
and the earnest of friendship it was 
given to this Cathedral by the Friends 
of Canterbury Cathedral A.D. 1935.” 

Among the Cathedral Churehes to 
which this gift has been sent are the 
following: Christ Chureh Cathedral in 
Columbo and the Cathedral Chureh 
of the Resurrection, Lahore, India; 
the Cathedral of St. George in Cape 
Town, the Cathedral of St. Mark in 
George, Cape Provinee, the Cathedral 
of St. Michael and St. George in Gra- 
hamstown, and St. Mary’s Cathedral 
in Johannesburg, South Africa; 
Christchurch Cathedral in Frederiec- 
ton. Christ Chureh Cathedral in Mon- 
treal, Holy Trinity Cathedral in Que- 
bee, Christ Chureh Cathedral in Ot- 
tawa, Christ Chureh Cathedral in 
Niagara, St. John’s Cathedral in Win- 
nipeg and Christ Church Cathedral in 
Vietoria, British Columbia—all in 
Canada; The Cathedral of St. Peter 
and St. Paul in New Guinea, the 
Cathedral Chureh of Christ in St. Ar- 
naud, the Cathedral of St. John the 
Raptist in Kalgoorlie and St. David’s 
Cathedral in Hobart—all in Austra- 


lasia; the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in the West Indies, and the 
Cathedral of St. Michael in Barba- 
does, Jamaica; St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in Kampala in Uganda, Africa; the 
Holy Trinity Cathedral in Gibraltar; 
the Collegiate Chureh of St. George 
the Martyr in Jerusalem; St. An- 
drew’s Cathedral in Singapore; St. 
Patrick’s in Armagh, Christ Chureh 
Cathedral in Dublin and St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin—all in Ireland; 
and St. John’s Cathedral in Provi- 
denee, Rhode Island, U. 8. A. 

The following message from the 
Presiding Bishop, the Right Reverend 
James DeWolf Perry, D.D., LL.D., 
appears in this special report: 

“The fact that the Episcopal 
Chureh in this country should be in- 
cluded among those to receive this 
gift is a cause of deep gratification to 
me as it will be to my brethren in 
the American Episcopate. The rea- 
son which you have stated for the of- 
fer of the gift to a Cathedral in the 
United States as expressing the feel- 
ing in England of friendship for the 
sister Chureh in this land is heartily 
reciprocated by me, as it will be by 
many others.” 

Only a brief review may be given 
here of the Ninth Annual Report 
which reflects much eredit on Miss 
Babington, the Honorable Steward 
and Treasurer, who presides over the 
office of “Friends of Canterbury 
Cathedral” in Christ Chureh Gate- 
way. The frontispiece is a reproduc- 
tion in eolor of “The Nativity” from 
a roundel of 13th century stained 
glass in the triforium of the south 
choir aisle in Canterbury Cathedral. 
Other illustrations show the “Cathe- 
dral banner” designed by Dr. E. W. 
Tristram; an effigy of Edward the 
Black Prinee from his tomb in the 
Cathedral; photographs of carved 
capitals in the Cathedral quire and a 
view of the great cloister roof show- 
ing the restoration of heraldie paint- 
ings. 

Copies of this report, which also in- 
eludes articles on the record of work 
done by the “Friends of Canterbury 
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Cathedral,” may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Miss Babington, Christ Chureh 
Gateway, Canterbury. To non-mem- 
bers of this splendid organization, the 
price is one are. plus postage. 

+ 


The difference between Cathedrals 
and parish churches is explained in a 
condensed statement made available 
to subseribers to the Washington 
Cathedral Membership and Mainte- 
nance Campaign for 1936: 

“The Constitution of the Cathedral 
states that ‘The work of the Cathe- 
dral is not to be that of a parish 
church, because its sphere is above 
and beyond that of the parish. So 
far from interfering with parochial 
life, it must be a help and inspiration 
to all the parishes of the Diocese.’ 
“A Cathedral is not a larger parish 
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THE FOUNDATION STONE 


For Washington Cathedral, layed on September 28, 1907, be- 
neath the Altar in the Bethlehem Chapel of the Holy Nativity. 
twas brought from the fields of Bethlehem and bears the 
‘scription : “The Word Was Made Flesh and Dwelt Among Us.” 


church but a different type of insti- 
tution designed for a special spiritual 
service. A church is primarily a per- 
manent spiritual home, providing reg- 
ular religious ministrations to fam- 
ilies living in its neighborhood, while 
a Cathedral, in addition to meeting 
the needs of visitors and temporary 
residents, is a center for great serv- 
ices and for missionary activities 
from which the Chureh at large 
should profit. 

“The Cathedral authorities not only 
help the churehes of Washington 
whenever in need of assistance 
through illness of rectors or in other 
ways, but also by referring to them 
new arrivals, and by doing all in 
their power through conferences and 
retreats at the College of Preachers, 
and in other ways, to stimulate their 
spiritual life. No direct appeal is be- 
ing made to our churehes for help in 
the present campaign, and it is frank- 
ly recognized that they represent the 
first obligation of all church people.” 


+ + 


Another interesting Cathedral pub- 
lication to reach the editor’s desk re- 
cently is the eighth annual report of 
“The Friends of Yorkminster” with 
frontispiece reproducing the address 
presented by the Dean and Chapter 
to His Majesty, King Edward the 
Eighth. Several residents of the 
United States. ineluding the Bishop 
of New York, are listed on the mem- 
bership enrollment which covers the 
last thirty pages. The Dean of York, 
the Very Reverend H. N. Bate, con- 
eludes his opening statement with 
these words: 

“The Friends will see, from what I 
have written, that the year has been 
a busy one. It has involved a very 
large expenditure of labor, skill and 
materials; and yet there is ever more 
to be undertaken. The support of 
the Friends has been of very great 
value, and I would acknowledge it 
with gratitude. I trust that we may 
look for a steady strengthening and 
continuance of the help which has 
thus been received; and that the 
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Friends will always regard their 
membership as giving them a living 
share in the Minster and its life, 
thinking it a real privilege to stand 
together for the care of the glorious 
Church which is so dear to all who 
serve it.” 

Additional articles are contributed 
by Canon F. Harrison, Librarian of 
the Minster; Sir Charles Peers, who 
has succeeded the late Sir Walter 
Tapper, architect for the Dean and 
Chapter for the last 27 years; and R. 
C. Green, clerk of the works, who 
writes on the restoration work car- 
ried out during 1935. 

Additional copies of this report 
may be obtained at sixpence, plus 
postage, from Miss Isobel Cape, Sec- 
retary, at St. William’s College, York. 


+ * 


The Associated Country Women of 
the World will always be remembered 
at Mount Saint Alban as the group 
which notified the Bishop of Wash- 
ington that they would probably 
bring 200 to 300 of their members to 


a special service in the Great Choir 
on Sunday, May 31st, and then ar- 
rived with 1,700—a vast congregation 
which filled every seat from the choir 
stalls in the Chancel to the chairs in 
the east aisle of the North Transept. 
Canon Stokes conducted the service 
and made a brief address. 

A few days later 400 members of 
this organization arrived at _ the 
Cathedral at 7 A. M. to make their 
pilgrimage before breakfast time. 

As a group of 6,000 they came to 
Washington from 13 foreign coun- 
tries and 48 states in the United 
States to unite for one brief week in 
the common bond of farm women 
whose problems are so nearly the 
same the world over. Thousands of 
them had saved for months and even 
years to make the journey. 

Seldom has the Cathedral been 
visited by pilgrims who seemed more 
sensitive to its spiritual significance. 
Many requested information on how 
membership subscriptions may be 
made through the National Cathedral 
Association. 
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Form of Testamentary Disposition 


I give and bequeath 


Wo 


forever 


two eredible witnesses. 


0 OR 


Washington, D. C. 


REAL ESTATE 


I give and devise to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Founda- 
tion of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its successors, 


In the District of Columbia and in most of the States, a will 
bequeathing personal property or devising real estate should be signed 
by the testator and attested and subscribed in his presence by at least 


In a few states three witnesses are required. 


For additional information about bequests to the Cathedral Foun- 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 
to the 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum 


Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 


_._..... dollars. 
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AMERICAN SECURITY 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


15th St. and Penna. Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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National 
Cathedral School 
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Resident and day girls 10-19. 
Thorough college preparation 
and general course. Music, 
art and dramatics. Hockey, 


| 
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riding, tennis. Catalogue. 


Bgauvor 
Elementary Day School. Boys and 
girls—Beginners through grade IV. Girls 
—Grades V- VII. 


Tue Bishop or WASHINGTON 
President Board of Trustees 
Maset B. Turner, Principal a 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Cathedral Close, Washington, D. C. 
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Incorporated Monumental 
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58-84 CHARLES STREET 
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Studio 1918-1932 Harford Ave. 


Via Campo D’Arrigo 70 Baltimore, Md | 
Florence, Italy | | 
ee 


When Writing to Our Advertisers, Please Mention The Cathedral Age 
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HILGARTNER 
MARBLE 
COMPANY 
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Cemetery Work 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


There is No Substitute for Marble 
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5520 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


41 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Conzer’s 
Laundry 


Has grown with Washington Cathe- 
dral in the last quarter century and 
has had the privilege of serving the 
National Cathedral School for most of 
that time. 


23rd and New York Ave., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Hand Ironing Specialists 
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ITALO FANFANI 


SCULPTOR 


730 Rittenhouse St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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FIRST 
MORTGAGE 
NOTES 


Secured on residences and in- 

come-producing properties in the 

District of Columbia and adjacent 
Maryland suburbs. 


H. L. Rust Company 


1001 Fifteenth Street 
National 8100 


St. Albans 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


COLLEGE PREPARATION AND SUPERVISED PLAY 
IN AN ALL-DAY SCHOOL 


The Bishop of Washington 
President of the Trustees 


The Reverend Albert H. Lucas, D.C.L. 


Headmaster 





A RECENT GENERAL VIEW OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL FROM THE NORTH 


Showing the Ages or Sanctuary, the Great Choir and recently completed North Tran- 
sept, and the Meredith Howland Pym, Memorial Cloister below the buttresses of the 
anctuary. 


GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 


Builders of the Cathedral and College of Preachers 


Offices in 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Washington, D. C 


Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Pa. 
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